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PREFACE 


Tuts volume is intended as a study book on 
the allied subjects of missions and Christian 
stewardship, and the method of presentation is 
to show the rise and development of the under- 
lying conceptions from the earliest times until 
they were incorporated in the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the Christian Church. The main thesis 
might be thus stated: the idea that God is to be 
worshiped by giving to him or to his cause a 
portion of one’s property is a central thought in 
all religion and may therefore be regarded as a 
part of the primary and basic revelation of God 
to the human race. 

I am making no attempt to add anything to 
the sum total of human knowledge, but endeavor- 
ing to interpret the truth to the average man. 
The thoughts herein presented are already famil- 
iar to the informed student of the subject; I am 
trying to make them familiar to the ordinary 
Church member who knows little and cares less 
about critical theories and philosophical specula- 
tions. 

I think, however, that the student will find all 
statements herein in line with accepted and au- 
thoritative scholarship. This, unfortunately, is 
not true of many of the works which deal with 
the subject of Christian stewardship; indeed, it 
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seems to be true of very few of those offered for 
popular consideration at the present time. The 
student will find by reference to the footnotes 
and bibliography that no authorities are relied 
on save scholars of the first rank who occupy 
places of commanding importance in the field of 
research and learning. 

I have, it is true, what might be called a prop- 
aganda motive in sending out this book. I hope 
to cultivate among its readers a deeper passion 
for giving the gospel to the whole world and a 
greater liberality toward the cause of missions. 
However, I have been guided throughout by the 
consideration that the first principle of effective 
publicity is truth. 

If from reading these pages any person comes 
to understand that in all of God’s dealings with 
man—with the lowest savage as with the Chris- 
tian—he has made it plain that acceptable wor- 
ship involves the sacrifice in his behalf, and in 
behalf of his cause, of that which is deemed most 
valuable, then my purpose will be realized, and 
I shall be amply repaid. 


ELMER T. CLARK. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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I 
THE ANCIENT PAGAN WORLD 


CARTALO, the son of Malchus the exiled general, 
returning by his father’s camp from Tyre (whither 
he had been sent by the Carthaginians, to carry 
the tenth of the plunder of Sicily to Hercules) and 
being desired by the father to wait on him, replied 
that he would discharge his religious duties to the 
public before those of merely private obligation.— 
Justin’s History. 


I 
THE ANCIENT PAGAN WORLD 


Religion Universal—lIt has been said that 
“‘man is incurably religious,” and the statement 
has been verified by scientific investigations 
among all peoples and the uncovering of ancient 
records. No tribe or clan has ever been dis- 
covered that had no conception of religion; the 
lowest savage, in whatever age or place he is 
found, has ideas of a divine being, regards him- 
self as in some manner related to deity, and has 
his own methods of worship. 

This does not mean that man possesses a re- 
ligious ‘‘instinct,” like the instinct of fear, for 
example. It means rather that he has an innate 
capacity for religion, and as his natural powers un- 
fold he is led by the tendency of his own mind and 
the influence of his social environment to in- 
terpret his deeper experiences and the operations 
of natural forces beyond his control in terms of 
religion. Such we might regard as a ‘‘natural”’ 
explanation of the universal prevalence of re- 
ligion. 

Interpreted in religious terms, this represents 
the universal groping of the human heart for God 
and God’s attempt to reveal himself to all men 
as best he can on the plane of their mental, spir- 
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itual, and social development. Religious teachers 
no longer regard the lower forms of religion as 
“of the devil’? and wholly to be condemned; 
rather do they recognize that in all of them may 
be found some grains of God’s truth, however 
mixed with error. The truth represents God’s 
revelation; the error the people’s inability to 
grasp that revelation fully at the given period of 
development. 

Nature of Primitive Religion—Among primi- 
tive people religion has taken many forms which 
are strange to us, and when we judge them, as 
we usually do, not in the light of the ages in which 
they prevailed, but in the light of our own ad- 
vanced times, they appear degrading. They were 
not degrading to those who practiced them, how- 
ever, for they led men on to something better 
and prepared the race for the reception of the 
revelation made in Christ. We must not compare 
paganism in its primitive form with religion as 
we now have it, for the ancients were not capable 
of receiving our faith; we have to ask ourselves 
whether the pagan forms were not better than no 
religious leadings whatever. 

We could not here attempt to describe the dif- 
ferent primitive religious forms. Some common 
features seem to be a belief in a power above or 
beyond man, some form of life or survival after 
death, a relation of the divine or superhuman 
power to the world and men, and the duty of men 
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to worship this power in some manner. It will 
be seen that these fundamental ideas constitute 
the foundation of our own religion. Are we not 
justified, then, in believing them to be a part of 
a universal revelation made by God to all men? 

Of course the manifestations of these ideas 
among primitives were very crude. The divine 
power was universally supposed to reside in many 
gods; it was very late in Hebrew history when 
God succeeded in fully revealing himself as the 
one and only God, who governs the whole world 
and loves all mankind. Sometimes, as among 
the Greeks and Romans, the gods were personi- 
fications of the natural forces beyond man’s con- 
trol; hence there was a god of the sea, a god of 
the sun, a god of the moon. The experiences of 
men were also personified in divinities of war, 
hunting, banqueting, and the like. There were 
gods of all the forces which men regarded as op- 
posed to themselves, such as storms and pesti- 
lences; and gods of a more pleasant nature, such 
as those of the harvest and the home. 

In Egypt and elsewhere many animals were 
deified because they were stronger or more cun- 
ning than man, and hence the people worshiped 
bulls, rams, crocodiles, and birds. Sometimes it 
was forbidden to harm these sacred animals; 
again they were killed and eaten as a method of 
securing the divine power and grace. The Baby- 
lonians had their god of order, Marduk, and their 
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goddess of chaos, Tiamat, as well as a host of lesser 
lights in the pantheon. The Egyptians regarded 
the sun as their great god, Ra, who traveled across 
the sky daily in a chariot drawn by a jackal and 
returned to his home in the east at night. 

The early pagan world swarmed with divinities. 
They peopled the woods, the streams, the fields, 
the earth, the sky. They were good and bad, 
friendly to man and unfriendly to him, and the 
religious problem was to cultivate the former and 
placate the latter. Everything, whether natural 
phenomenon or personal experience, which man 
could not understand and control, was referred 
to its appropriate god. While our more developed 
understanding cannot tolerate such ideas, we 
must appreciate the fact that early man was seek- 
ing God, and God was seeking him. As he ob- 
tained new knowledge under God’s leadership he 
clarified his ideas and was able to grasp a more 
perfect revelation. 

The Gods and the World.—From all this it is 
seen that the divine power or powers, the gods, 
sustain a relation to the world. They control 
everything that transpires on earth. Man is fre- 
quently little more than a puppet of the gods. 
This element of belief also has various mani- 
festations, but there is nearly everywhere the 
thought that both the world and its inhabitants 
belong to the deity. This doctrine survives even 
to-day among the most enlightened Christian be- 
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lievers, and we are warranted in accepting it also 
as a part of God’s universally revealed truth. 

The basis of the divine ownership of the world 
lies in the fact that the divine power produced it. 
Primitive people, like moderns, reflected upon the 
origin of things and, also like moderns, arrived 
at the truth that the gods madethem. The process 
of creation was different among different peoples, 
but the divine influence was never questioned. 

Among many peoples there prevailed the idea 
that the world came into being as the result of a 
struggle or warfare between the gods, an idea 
perhaps derived from the conflicting forces of 
nature. This theory naturally intensified the 
idea of the divine ownership of the world by 
making it the result of a victory on the part of a 
certain god or clique of gods. 

In Greek mythology the struggle was between 
Zeus and the Titans. The Babylonians pictured 
a fight between Marduk, god of order, and Ti- 
amat, goddess of chaos. The victorious Marduk, 
split the body of the slain Tiamat, forming of 
one part the earth and of the other part the sky. 
These early legends of creation are nearly as 
numerous and varied as the races. The central 
truth running through them all is that the world 
was made by and hence belongs to the divine 
power. The same truth applies to man, and the 
fact of his dependence on the gods is brought out 
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by the teaching that some god controls each in- 
fluence which in any way affects him. 

Sacrifices and Offerings —Worship among prim- 
itive peoples took the form of offering sacrifices 
to the divine power. This was the method used 
by early man to acknowledge the ownership of 
the gods and to secure their favor. Morality did 
not figure prominently in early religion, but with 
the very first dawn of religion in the primitive 
mind came the idea that the gods, who own and 
control all, should receive something from the 
man who uses the earth. 

This thought took form in the burning of 
valuable things in honor of or as a sacrifice to the 
gods, the worshipers believing that as the thing 
offered went up in flame and smoke, became in- 
visible, it was appropriated by the gods. Ina 
Babylonian story of the flood the man, Ut- 
napishtim, who escaped in an ark, offered asacri- 
fice to the gods after his rescue, and it is said 
that “the gods swarmed like flies’’ around the 
altar. 

The more perfect the thing offered the more 
acceptable to the gods, seemed to be the rule. 
Hence we find primitive people offering human 
beings as sacrifices, worshipers even burning 
their own children. Traces of this doctrine ap- 
peared even among the early Hebrews; the in- 
cidents of Abraham on the verge of sacrificing 
his son, Isaac (Gen. 22: 1-14), Jephthah’s actual 
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sacrifice of his daughter (Judges 11: 30-39) and 
the remerk that such was the custom in Israel, 
and the burning of children to the pagan god 
Moloch (2 Kings 23: 10; Jer. 32: 35) are well 
known. Even primitives understood that the 
best must be given to the deity, hence the laws 
that only unblemished animals were acceptable 
as sacrifices. 

The great religious feasts observed among all 
early peoples constituted another form of ex- 
pressing divine ownership and man’s duty to the 
gods. Man conceived that his god was a member 
of ‘his clan or tribe, and in his pagan mind the 
god had human needs. The feast was an offering 
of food to the god and communion with him; 
men and the gods sat down together and feasted, 
the god being present though invisible. The souls 
of dead persons were not infrequently thought 
to take on divine rank; food and arms were left 
for them at the grave, and the worship of an- 
cestors became a part of early religion in many 
parts of the world. 

The whole idea of burnt offerings and similar 
sacrifices is repugnant to our more advanced con- 
ception of God’s character as revealed in Christ, 
but there was a vital underlying principle of 
truth in these rude and ancient forms. It is 
that God made the world and owns it; he pro- 
vides man with everything the human race has; 
and man is in duty bound to devote a part of his 
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best substance to God. The avenues through 
which man’s offerings are made have infinitely 
changed, but this underlying principle remains 
as a part of the universal truth of all religion. 

Charity and Almsgiving—The duty of charity 
and almsgiving to the needy is a fundamental 
part of all religion and one of the first principles 
of civilized society. This is a religious idea in its 
origin and history, coming to birth first in the 
development of the ancient sacrifice. 

Primitive man, as remarked above, believed 
that the god had human needs; he must eat, 
fight, and wear clothing, and he demanded of 
man the wherewithal to meet his requirements. 
The god actually consumed the meat offered to 
him in the sacrifice... Such a gross idea could not 
long prevail, however, and as man progressed in 
understanding the divine nature he came to be- 
lieve that his god did not actually eat the flesh, 
but enjoyed only the spiritual part of the sacri- 
fice. Then arose the practice of presenting the 
offering to the god and distributing its substance 
among the poor. So the poor came to be re- 
garded as the natural heirs of the gods. Sacrifice 
to the gods and almsgiving to the needy were 
thus connected, and charity was so stressed that 
it was itself regarded as a form of sacrifice or 
even taking the place of it.? 


1Westermarck, II, 610-612; Breasted, 62. 
2 Westermarck, I, 565-569; Breasted, 62. 
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Here we find the first glimmerings of charity 
for the good of needy people, the noblest revela- 
tion of truth which God ever gave to man and 
which found its ultimate expression in the sacri- 
fice of Christ for a sinful race. The old idea of 
sacrifice to a god passed over to the idea of the 
giving of substance and self to other people for 
the sake of God, as God led the race onward 
through the process of revelation. This idea ap- 
pears prominently among the later Hebrews. 
When the temple was destroyed and the people 
were alarmed because they had no altar on which 
to make sacrifices for their unatoned sins, Jo- 
hanan ben Zakkai thus comforted them: ‘‘ You 
have another means of atonement, as powerful 
as the altar, and that is the work of charity.’ 
“He that giveth alms sacrificeth praise,” de- 
clares Ecclesiasticus (25: 2). 

Broadening of Charity —When the idea of char- 
ity first emerged from the sacrifice its application 
was very narrow and restricted to the tribe or 
clan. The earliest man recognized no kinship 
with or duty to any person beyond his own 
community. An ancient Egyptian document ob- 
serves that ‘‘charity is limited to those of the 
same nation,” and this is the teaching of Zo- 
roastrianism, and of Mohammedanism relative 
to the zakat or legal alms. Illustrations from the 


8 Kohler, in Jewish Encyclopedia, I, 467. 
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practices of many ancients to this effect could be 
multiplied.‘ 


But the principle of charity gradually broad- 
ened to include wider and wider circles of men 
as civilization progressed and religious ideas be- 
came clarified. One can easily trace such a broad- 
ening of charitable ideas among the Hebrews, 
until one’s duty to the foreigner or ‘‘sojourner”’ 
was comparable to his duty to those of his own 
blood. In the Mahabharata, or sacred epics of 
India (12: 3547), it is stipulated that wounded 
enemies are to be cared for and cured or returned 
to their homes, and many similar documents re- 
flect the enlargement of early man’s altruistic 
horizon. Thus early we find man catching faint 
glimpses of the missionary spirit and overcoming 
his natural self-regarding instincts by an in- 
cipient charity toward others, even those beyond 
the boundaries of his own clan. 

The Sacred Dues.——The earliest worship by 
means of sacrifices among ancient peoples was a 
purely personal or family matter. Every man 
was his own priest. But as society and religion 
assumed a more complex character a priesthood 
of a professional type was set apart, temples were 
built for the gods, a ritual of worship developed, 
and charity emanated largely from the center of 
worship. Hence there arose a need for revenues 


4See Westermarck, I, 556, 557. 
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and the paraphernalia of systematic religious ob- 
servance. 

From the idea of a spontaneous sacrifice there 
emerged the separated portion of property de- 
voted to the uses of religion. The temple rev- 
enues were derived from voluntary offerings of 
produce, animals, and money, from royal grants 
and endowments, and from a systematic tax. 
Conquerors sometimes enriched the gods by gifts 
of booty, and kings established religious endow- 
ments. An ancient Egyptian papyrus reveals 
that the temples of Egypt during the time of 
Rameses III possessed 107,000 slaves, 750,000 
acres of land, 500,000 head of cattle, 88 ships, 
53 workshops and shipyards, and 169 towns.® 
This vast wealth was derived mainly from royal 
gifts. 

Among the ancient Semitic races the oldest 
form of offering was the zebah, or sacrifice of an 
animal victim, but when the agricultural stage 
of development was reached there appeared the 
minha, or offering of the products of the soil. 
The idea of tribute or tax is connected with the 
minha rather than the zebah and is consequently 
a later development. The god of the land was 
called the baal, and to him belonged all spots of 
natural fertility because they were productive 
without human labor, which was the sole basis 
of private ownership of land; the baal also levied 


5 Breasted, 491, 492. 
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tribute on irrigated land because it was fertilized 
by streams which belonged to the god.® Here 
appears prominently the idea that the world be- 
longs to the god and man is in duty bound to re- 
turn to him a portion of the produce. 

Firstlings and First Fruits——The earliest form 
of separated portions among primitive peoples is 
that of the firstling, or first animal born, and 
first fruits, or first part of the crop reaped. We 
find the practice of offering or dedicating first- 
lings and first fruits among many ancient races, 
including the Hebrews. 

The practice is based on the idea of “‘taboo.”’ 
It was quite generally supposed that the first 
product was ‘“‘taboo,”’ or sacred, and could not 
be used until appropriate rites had been per- 
formed. These rites took various forms, but in 
all of them appeared the general principle that 
to the god must be dedicated the first and best.’ 
Hence the first animals born or captured, the 
first grain or fruit gathered, the first wine, oil, 
or dough made, and even the first male child 
born were offered to the gods. Very early the 
firstlings were sacrificed, and where human sacri- 
fices prevailed the first-born child was preferred; 


’ 6Smith, 244. 


7For illustrations from many ancient sources see Mac- 
Culloch, in Enc. Rel. and Ethics, VI, 41-45, art., First 
Fruits (Introductory and Primitive); Rouse, in same, VI, 
46, art., First Fruits (Greek); Smith, 458. 
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later certain ceremonies were performed over or 
with them, and still later they were given to the 
priests. We find an echo of the belief in the 
sacredness or peculiar excellence of the first in 
the still existing theory of primogeniture, by 
which property, titles, and thrones descend to 
the first-born, sometimes in the male line only. 

Until the first fruits had been offered to the 
god it was unlawful to use any of the produce 
for one’s self. The offering did not make the en- 
tire store holy, but only permitted its consump- 
tion without sin or danger. Under one form or 
another the idea of dedicating a part of one’s 
property to God before the balance can properly 
be used for one’s self has survived in religious his- 
tory; it passed from the Jews to the early Chris- 
tian Church and is central in the doctrine of 
Christian stewardship at the present time. 

The Ancient Tithe—Emerging from the law of 
first fruits appeared the sacred tithe, or tax 
levied on grain and the products of the soil for 
purposes of religion. The word translated ‘‘tithe” 
in the Old Testament is ‘‘asar,”’ and in the vari- 
ous versions of the Bible and the writings of 
practically all authorities it bears the meaning 
of one-tenth. The ancient Semitic root of the 
word ‘‘asar’’ meant to collect, unite, gather to- 
gether, whence the idea of a separated portion; 
the idea of the tenth may have become attached 
to the root from the primitive Semitic practice 
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of counting on the fingers of both hands, the part 
to be separated being that represented by one 
finger. In most ancient nations the temple rev- 
enues were thus largely derived. The law of the 
tithe was widely prevalent; it was in operation 
among the Babylonians, Phcenicians, Persians, 
Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and others. 

In Babylonia the temples took a tithe of the 


8 Rev. A. H. Godbey, Ph.D., contends that no Semitic root 
ever meant ‘‘ten’’ and that the word “‘tithe’’ never carried 
the meaning of any fixed percentage. He bases his argument 
on the etymology of the word and on the theory that primi- 
tives were unable to figure percentages. He contends that 
there never was any law for the giving of one-tenth or any 
other definite proportion. He derives the custom mainly 
from the pagan cult of thedead. See his ‘‘'The Hebrew Tithe”’ 
in the Monist; ‘‘The Decad of the Dead” in Methodist Quar- 
terly Review, April, 1925, and also issued in brochure form; 
“The Decad in the Early Church” in Methodist Quarterly 
Review, July, 1925. Dr. Godbey is a profound Semitic scholar, 
and his theories deserve attention. While conceding much 
value to his researches, I am unable to follow him fully for 
the following reasons: (1) Whatever might have been the 
meaning of the original Semitic root ‘‘asar,’’ all authorities 
seem to be agreed that the word translated “‘tithe’”’ in the 
literature of the Hebrews and contemporary people bears the 
significance of tenth. The Greek is ‘‘deka’’; the Latin is 
“‘decima.”” Reference to any history, encyclopedia, or dic- 
tionary will show this. This does not mean that the actual 
amount given might not have fluctuated considerably, but 
only that the general idea of a tenth was present. (2) At the 
time when offerings were called tithes primitive culture was 
certainly advanced far enough to enable at least the leaders 
to compute a tenth. Numerous illustrations could be cited. 
The vast military, governmental, building, and commercial 
operations of Babylonians, Egyptians, Phcenicians, and 
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land taxes® and the king took a tithe from the im- 
ports. A tithe on the produce of the land was 
required by the satraps of Persia. At Tyre, 
tithes were paid to Melcarth, on the theory that 
this god was ‘‘the king of the city,’’ and, accord- 
ing to Diodorus (Lib. 20, cap. 14), the Cartha- 
ginians also sent to the temple of Melcarth at 
Tyre the tithe of their produce. This is the 
earliest example known of a sacred tithe among 
the Semites, and it was perhaps as much a po- 
litical as a religious tribute, since this temple 
was also the state treasury of Tyre.” 

Among the Babylonians we have no evidence 
of a tithe before Nebuchadrezzar II, who as- 
cended the throne B.C. 605; here it is a tax paid 
to the god from the land and is due even from the 
king himself. In South Arabia tithes were used 
to build sacred monuments. Cyrus devoted a 
tithe of his booty to Zeus, and this practice was 


Hebrews were well under way long before offerings were called 
tithes, and these would have been impossible for a people who 
had absolutely no arithmetical knowledge. Hammurabi, 
a thousand years before Moses, in his famous code specified 
numerous fines of a specified number of GUR of corn per GAN. 
How could such fines have been paid without computation? 
As a matter of fact the tenth was doubtless hit upon because 
it required practically no arithmetical knowledge. What 
would have been easier for a primitive who counted only on 
his fingers than to devote to his god a pile corresponding to 
one finger? 
9 Goodspeed, 83. Smith, 245, 246. 
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quite common in Greece" and Rome, where a 
land tithe also prevailed. The Egyptian kings 
in time of war dedicated a tithe of their booty 
to the temples, and here the gods expected a 
share of the products of the soil. In Zoroastrian 
literature we find that men of the fourth rank, 
such as traders and merchants, paid a tithe to 
the king and high priest, and among the ancient 
Chinese there was an annual levy of a tenth of 
the produce of the fields.” 

Nature of the Tithe—lIn view of the fact that 
much popular literature on this subject is un- 
scholarly and misleading, it seems wise to deal 
somewhat with the exact nature of the ancient 
tithe as established by careful researches and 
upon which most competent authorities are in 
practical agreement. 

1. The, tithe was mainly religious, but also 
political. Babylonian kings and Persian satraps 
required ;it as a state tax, and in China and 
at Tyre it might be regarded as both political 
and religious. Among ancient peoples the idea of 
theocracy frequently prevailed; the king was the 
representative of the God and sometimes occupied 
an even more exalted position. Among the He- 
brews the temple at Jerusalem was attached to 


11 For numerous examples see Rouse, in Enc. Rel. and Ethics, 
XII, 350, 351, art., Tithes (Greek). 


2 MacCulloch, in Enc. Rel. and Ethics, XII. 347, art., 
Tithes. 
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the palace, and its maintenance was a part of the 
king’s household expenses and a charge upon the 
king’s tithes.* In such situations it is not al- 
ways easy to distinguish certainly between re- 
ligious and political institutions. Not infre- 
quently the tithe represented both taxation for 
the state and offerings for the temple worship. 

2. The tithe was always an impost on grain 
or a tax on the products of the soil.“ It was 
based on a recognition of the god’s ultimate 
ownership of the soil and was bound up with the 
prevalent theory of land tenure. Using the land 
of the baal, the peasant paid to the baal. 

3. The fact that the tithe was a land tax shows 
that it did not appear until the agricultural period 
of development. Our earliest reference, as stated 
above, is the tribute of Carthage to Tyre, and 
this cannot carry us beyond the eighth century 
B.C., since Carthage was not founded until 822 
B.C. The early form of sacred payment was the 
offering of first fruits, and from this the tithe 
developed, being comparatively late in origin.® 

4, The meaning of “tithe” is one-tenth, and 
the use of the term among ancients carries the 
meaning that a tenth is the requirement. This 
may not have been universally true, however. 


13Smith, 246. ™Jbid., 251. 
16 Jbid., 251. The Heber tithe will be discussed in the 


next chapter. 
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“In antiquity tithe and tribute are practically 
identical,’ says the late Professor W. Robertson 
Smith, of Cambridge, one of the greatest au- 
thorities, ‘‘nor is the name of tithe strictly limited 
to tributes of one-tenth, the term being used to 
cover any impost paid in kind upon a fixed scale.* 
Terms and numbers are variable among early 
Orientals, and primitive people are so nearly de- 
void of mathematical knowledge that they ex- 
perience difficulty in making calculations. The 
term ‘‘tithe’’ might therefore have been loosely 
used and sometimes applied to any definite por- 
tion set aside as an offering. 

Recapitulation.—Let us now review the situa- 
tion among primitive pagan races. We have 
found among them many rude and uncouth re- 
ligious beliefs and practices against which our 
modern sense revolts, but beneath them all we 
have been able to discern some principles of 
truth which are still with us and which we now 
unhesitatingly accept as a part of divine teaching. 

Among these ideas the most prominent are as 
follows: (1) There is a divine power which made 
the world and all that exists therein; (2) this 
power thus owns the earth and controls it, bear- 
ing a certain relation to the men who inhabit 
and use it; (3) men are under an obligation to 
worship the deity by returning a portion of the 
produce of the earth; (4) the part devoted to 
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God should be first and best; (5) there should 


be set aside a separated portion for the purposes 
of religion, and very early this portion was desig- 
nated as the tithe or tenth; (6) as men progressed 
they realized their duty to others less fortunate 
than themselves, and this duty expanded to in- 
clude people beyond their own tribe or clan. 
These are the basic ideas in religion to-day, 
although our manner of expressing them is in- 
finitely higher than the practices of the unlettered 
pagan. What shall we say concerning the birth 
of such grains of truth thus early? Some profess 
that to find an incipient Christian truth mixed 
with pagan rites nullifies the idea of God’s rev- 
elation. It does not do so, unless we believe that 
God cared nothing for early man and deliberately 
held back all glimpses of his truth from the 
millions of earth for thousands of years. It 
rather seems to indicate that there are certain 
“trunk lines of truth,’’ a few basic ideas which 
God sought to implant in the hearts of all people. 
That he must necessarily allow those principles 
to be clothed in forms adapted to the culture of 
the people he desired to reach is an axiom which 
is in common use about us to-day. He teaches 
infants in terms much different from those that 
appeal to saints grown old in his service. The 
forms of the Hebrew patriarchs were not those of 
the prophets; those of the prophets not those of 
the apostles. We are therefore fully justified in 
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assuming that these principles which were faintly 
grasped by primitive man and have come ou 
down to us as truths of our present-day religion 
are parts of God’s universal revelation and the 
fundamental faith. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION—CHAPTER I 


1. How do you explain the fact that all men, even the low- 
est savages, have some kind of religion? 

2. Name some of the ideas that are found in all forms of 
religion. 

3. What is the relation of the divine power to the world in 
primitive religion? 

4. How did primitive people worship their gods? 

5. What is the underlying truth in the primitive custom 
of offering sacrifices? How do we express the same truth? 

6. How did the practice of almsgiving arise? 

7. Discuss tithing among ancient pagans. 

8. Do you think there was any real truth in pagan religion? 

9. If so, is it proper to say that God led them to it or re- 
vealed it to them? ; 

10. Can we learn anything of value from ancient pagan 
religion? 
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WILL a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. 
But ye say, ‘‘ Wherein have we robbed thee?”’ 
In tithes and offerings. 


Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse, and 
prove me, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not pour 
you out a blessing that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it— Malachs. 


II 
THE GOD OF ISRAEL 


Uniqueness of Israel—When we pass from 
ancient pagan literature to the Old Testament 
we enter another world. Not that Israel was 
separate from her environment and exempt from 
the ruling ideas of the primitive society of which 
she was a part, for we find many evidences of her 
kinship with contemporary times. And not that 
she was uninfluenced by the religious ideas of the 
peoples with whom she came in contact, for we 
can trace in her records the influence of the Baby- 
lonians, Persians, and other races. But one can- 
not compare even the earliest literature of Israel 
with that of any of her contemporaries without 
realizing that between them there is a great gulf 
fixed. 

Israel is unique, not in her separateness from 
the ancient pagan world, but in her elevation 
above it. That uniqueness consisted in this, 
that she had a God who was one, personal, living, 
righteous, and ‘‘immediate in his governance of 
the world he made.’”’ He was no personification 
of any natural force. He was not a beast or bird 
or any other ‘‘thing.’’ There was not a multitude 
of him. But he was one God, an individual per- 
sonality. He had a name; he could love, protect, 
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chide, instruct; he knew right from wrong and 
adhered steadfastly to the latter; he could make 
a covenant with his people and keep it though 
the heavens fell. Such a God as this no other 
people ever had. 

To understand Hebrew history one must 
understand this idea of God, for it is the central 
point about which everything else gathers. 
Israel could not live or move or have any being 
apart from Jehovah. It was utterly impossible 
for her to form a rational thought on any subject 
without taking him as a starting point. She 
took no thought of secondary or so-called ‘‘natu- 
ral’’ causes, as we do, but always went from any 
given result direct to God, the ultimate source. 
Hence if there was a rainbow, a breeze, a victory, 
a defeat, a birth, a death, prosperity, it was all 
the same to Israel: it was God. Jacob might 
defraud his father-in-law by a scurvy trick, but 
when he spoke of his ill-gotten gain the natural 
Hebrew explanation leaped to his lips: ‘‘ Behold, 
the Lord hath given me much cattle!’’ Israel’s 
history is a history of her religion. 

Primitive Ideas-—But let us not deceive our- 
selves and place Israel upon a pedestal which the 
truth will not support. She was a primitive race, 
a child nation, and subject to the limitations of 
her time. God revealed his truth through Israel 
as well as to Israel, and had necessarily to suit his 
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revelation at any given moment to the stage of 
development his people had reached. 

Accordingly we find the Hebrew conception 
of God much mixed with ideas akin to those of 
other primitives, notions which appear to us as 
unworthy superstitions when we forget the day 
in which they prevailed. Jehovah was one God, 
and their God, but it was very late in history be- 
fore they realized that he was the only God. 
Their forefathers served pagan gods ‘‘beyond 
the river in olden times”’ (Josh. 24: 2), and they 
believed those gods still existed and might be 
worshiped if Israel so chose (Josh. 24: 15). 
How easily could they be led away to worship 
false gods! Once they made a golden calf and 
worshiped that (Ex. 32: 1-6); they burned their 
own children to the pagan Moloch (Jer. 32: 35; 
Amos 5: 26), and so prevalent was this awful 
rite that it was necessary to prohibit it on pain 
of death (Lev. 18: 21; 20: 2); and in numerous 
“high places” or hillside altars they worshiped 
the baalim, or Canaanitish gods of fertility. 
But it is to their credit that these practices 
encountered the unbending opposition of their 
better leaders, and the inspired prophets de- 
nounced their infidelity and called them back 
to the worship of their own God. 

The Hebrews did not reach the idea of a 
spiritual God at a bound. Frequently they 
conceived of him in grosser fashion. He lived 
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on the top of a mountain, and Israel’s enemies 
believed he was impotent in the valleys (1 Kings 
20: 23). He walked in the garden in the cool of 
the day (Gen. 3: 8); he came down to inspect 
a tower (Gen. 11: 5); he ate a meal of butter, 
milk, and veal under a tree in front of Abraham’s 
tent (Gen. 18: 1-8). Sometimes they failed 
even to discern his moral nature, as when they 
offered human sacrifices and slaughtered their 
enemies in the name of the Lord. In these things 
they were children of their times. But they had 
a glimpse of God clearer than any contemporary 
people ever obtained, and their vision gradually 
clarified until they attained to the noble ethical 
monotheism of their later prophets. 

One and Only God.—Israel did not at first 
fully grasp the idea that her God was the one 
and only God, although this high principle was 
implicit in the earliest revelation. We have seen 
that her forefathers worshiped pagan divinities 
(Josh. 24: 2), and the fact that the people were 
very prone to adore the baalim of Canaan and 
similar gods has also been pointed out. The 
first step forward was taken by Moses! when 
he established monolatry in place of polytheism. 
“He did not deny the existence of other gods, 
but proclaimed Jehovah as the sole God of Israel. 
He did not say that there was but one God, but 
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insisted that it was Israel’s duty to have but one 
(sod-> (Ex-20::3), 

In Canaan the people encountered polytheism 
again. Baal was not one god—the word is not a 
proper name—but there were a large number of 
local baalim.? The tendency among certain 
Israelites was to regard Jehovah in the same man- 
ner, substituting him for the various baalim. 
Hence we find Absalom, though living at Jeru- 
salem, desiring to worship God at Hebron (2 
Sam. 15:7). We find also such names as Bealiah 
(1 Chron. 12: 5), which means ‘‘Jehovah is baal,” 
and according to Hosea (2: 16) the people regular- 
ly addressed God as ‘My baal” (Baali). To 
free the people from such polytheistic errors was 
one great purpose in centralizing all worship at 
Jerusalem. The danger to Israel of forsaking 
God came to a head when Jezebel boldly in- 
troduced the worship of the baal of Tyre (1 
Kings 16: 31-33). Elijah forced the issue by 
declaring, ‘“‘If Jehovah be God, follow him; but 
if the baal, then follow him” (1 Kings 18: 21), 
and in his contest with the pagan god on Carmel 
the prophet openly derided him, but did not 
actually deny his existence (1 Kings 18: 27). 
Elijah, Elisha, and Jehu made it plain that Israel 
would not be permitted to worship the foreign 
gods. 

The next great forward step was taken by the 
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prophets of the eighth century. Assyria ap- 
peared in the west, and this forced the question 
of the relation of Jehovah to other world powers.’ 
Amos did not hesitate to declare that God dealt 
with other nations as well as Israel: ‘‘Have I 
not brought Israel out of the land of Egypt, and 
the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians 
from Kir?’ (9: 7). Isaiah similarly said that 
Assyria was the rod of Jehovah’s anger and the 
staff of his indignation (10: 5). Here was a 
growing conception that God was the only true 
deity. 

This idea came out plainly in later literature. 
Jeremiah openly asserted that the heathen gods 
were no gods at all (2: 11; 16: 20). In Deuter- 
onomy (4: 39) it is said of Jehovah that ‘he is 
God in heaven above, and upon the earth be- 
neath: there is none else.’’ The great prophet of 
the exile reached the climax of monotheism: 
“T am Jehovah, and there is none else; beside 
me there is no God” (Isa. 45: 5): “before: me 
there was no God formed, neither shall there be 
after me’”’ (43: 10); ‘“‘there is no God else beside 
me, a just God and Saviour; there is none beside 
me’’ (45: 21). Such expressions might be multi- 
plied, showing that Israel had at last grasped 
God’s revelation of himself as the one and only 
God of all the earth. 

The Idea of Sacrifice—One of the most vital 
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principles in the Old Testament revelation is that 
of sacrificial worship. The God of Israel must 
be worshiped, and any true worship involves the 
giving to him of a part of man’s property; this 
was the idea which appeared with the dawn of 
Hebrew history and persisted, with many forms 
of expression and many changes, until its funda- 
mental principle was embodied in Christianity. 
God made the world and owns it; a portion of its 
produce must be given to him. 

The early Hebrews, like all other primitive 
races, made their gifts to God by means of various 
sacrifices. Genesis relates that sacrifices were 
offered by the sons of the first human beings 
(Gen. 8: 20), and by all the patriarchs, and in 
the course of Israelitish history the sacrifice grew 
into the most important act of religious worship. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into a lengthy 
discussion of sacrifices. They were of two kinds, 
the feast and the burnt offering, of which the 
former was doubtless the more primitive form. 
The materials of the sacrifice were the customary 
articles of food: cereals, cattle, sheep, goats, oil, 
and wine; but not wild animals or fish. Meals 
were prepared and eaten in honor of God, while 
animals were burned on the altar in true primi- 
tive style, after certain rites had been observed. 

It was imperative that the materials offered to 
God should be the best: the first fruits of the 
field, the firstlings of the herd and flock, animals 
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and birds that were free from blemish. In 
stressing this principle the Israelites, like their 
pagan neighbors, sometimes sacrificed their own 
children; Abraham was willing to do so (Gen. 
22), while Jephthah (Jude 11: 39), Ahaz (2 Kings 
16: 3), and Manasseh (2 Kings 21: 6) actually 
did so; but in every case save that of Jephthah 
the record makes it plain that this practice was 
not a part of the approved worship of God. 
That the first and best properly belong to him, 
however, is the idea underlying the practice of 
redeeming the first-born by the payment of a fee 
to God (Ex. 13: 13; 34: 20). 

Originally worship by means of sacrifice was an 
individual and personal matter. The animals 
were burned entire, the blood was poured upon 
the ground, the fruit or cereal was left on the 
altar. But with progress came the priesthood, 
the temple, the care of the poor, and the various 
elements of religion that demand a revenue. 
Hence the sacrificial materials were not only for 
God, but also for the poor and the priests. So 
we find the cereals made into ‘‘shewbread,”’ 
which the priests might eat; while only a portion 
of the animal sacrifice (usually the blood and 
the fat of the entrails) was burned, the remainder 
being left for the officials of religion. 

The priesthood in Israel had no portion of the 
land, but were supported through the sacrificial 
system on the theory that the priests were repre- 
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sentatives of God. They were allowed to par- 
ticipate in all the religious feasts, but this did not 
_ provide for them an adequate support. Very 
early we find them taking a share of the animal 
sacrifices; at the ancient shrine of Shiloh the 
priests took portions from the pot wherein the 
sacrificial flesh was boiling, and even demanded 
part of the fresh meat, this latter request evoking 
some opposition (1 Sam. 2: 13-16). Later they 
received the unburned part of the sacrificial 
animals, the first fruits of fruit and grain, the 
sin and trespass offerings, the meal and shew- 
bread offerings, the right shoulders of the animals 
offered at the festal meals, the hides of the animals 
which were consumed entire, and various other 
perquisites. Thus the sacrifice passed from the 
primitive notion of an offering of food made direct 
to God to the more advanced idea of supporting 
a whole religious organization. 

The Hebrew Tithe—Among the Hebrews, as 
among other ancient people, the tithing custom 
prevailed. It was an outgrowth of the practice 
of devoting first fruits to the worship of God 
and became the leading element in Israel’s 
fiscal policy when the simple primitive rites gave 
way to a more highly developed and complex 
system of religion. 

We are not sure just when and how the prin- 
ciple of the tithe first appeared in Hebrew life. 
The first law on the subject is found in Deuter- 
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onomy, but it is certain that the practice was 
known long before the promulgation of that law, 
for the patriarchal tradition related that Abraham 
gave tithes to Melchizedek (Gen. 14: 20) and 
that Jacob made a tithing vow at Bethel (Gen. 
28:22). If this be understood literally, it carries 
us back fifteen hundred years before Christ. 
We do not hear of the tithe that early among 
other people; and since the tithe is always con- 
nected with agriculture, a stage not reached by 
the patriarchs, it is probable that the offerings of 
Abraham and Jacob were in the nature of first- 
lings and that the term ‘tithe’? was used when 
the traditions were reduced to writing, nearly a 
thousand years later. This would have been 
entirely proper, since it seems apparent, as we 
shall see, that in the early stages the tithe was 
simply a name given to the first fruits. 

In the Old Testament we find three distinct 
records of laws concerning tithes. One is in 
Deuteronomy (14: 22-27; 26: 12-15), and provides 
that the tithe of the field shall be taken to the 
central sanctuary and eaten by the family in a 
great religious feast to which the Levite shall be 
invited; in the third year it shall not be so eaten, 
but given to the Levite, the foreigner, and the 
poor, the worshiper being required to vow be- 
fore God that he has done this. (See also Deut. 
14: 28, 29.) The second record is in Numbers 
18: 25-32. Here there is no feast. The tithe is 
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given outright to the Levites, who in turn give a 
tithe of the tithe to the priests. In Leviticus 
27: 30-33 the tithe of the herd and flock is added 
to that of the products of the field. 

To harmonize the differences in these records 
it was early supposed that three different tithes 
were required. But this would have caused 
great suffering, and even starvation, during the 
years immediately preceding and following the 
Sabbatic year, when no crops were raised, and 
competent scholarship has generally abandoned 
the theory. 

Old Testament Codes.—The differences in the 
tithing records are due to the different dates when 
the laws operated, God in all cases suiting his 
revelation to the situation prevailing among his 
people. Moses was the great lawgiver of Israel, 
and to him all the laws traced, but it is practically 
certain that some of his teachings came down by 
oral tradition and were expounded and inter- 
preted by later leaders much as the United States 
Supreme Court interprets our Constitution. 

The oldest laws are found in Exodus, and in 
these the tithe is nowhere mentioned. The next 
is the code of Deuteronomy, which became ef- 
fective during the reign of Josiah (621 B.C.).! 
There is no charity connected with the tithe here. 
The tithe must be eaten at a family feast in 
Jerusalem, those living at a distance being per- 
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mitted to convert their produce into cash and 
purchase eatables in the city. At this early date 
the tithe has scarcely emerged from the first 
fruits; it may have been simply a name for the 
older offering. It seems improbable that it 
could have meant an exact tenth of the produce. 
If the crop was of decent size, one-tenth of it 
could not have been eaten by the family at one 
meal; or if it was small enough to have been so 
eaten, the family could not possibly have sub- 
sisted for a full year on the remaining nine- 
tenths.® 

This feast was evidently a primitive custom. 
It gave rise to many abuses, the rich monopoliz- 
ing the feasts and outrageously exploiting and 
oppressing the poor. In denunciation of these 
practices Amos thundered (2: 6-8; 5: 11; 8: 4- 
6). In order, therefore, to inject the idea of 
charity and protect the poor, the code of Deuter- 
onomy provided that every third year the tithe 
should be kept in the villages and devoted ex- 
clusively to the relief of the needy (26:12). The 
Hebrew was required to make a solemn oath 
before God that he had thus separated his tithe 
and that it had not been embezzled or rendered 
unclean (26: 13, 14). 

Two hundred years later the whole situation 
had changed, and the religion of Israel had under- 
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gone a vast expansion. The centralization of 
worship at Jerusalem had brought thither all the 
priests, and provision must be made for their 
support. Accordingly we find the primitive 
family feast eliminated and the tithe devoted to 
the support of the religious organization. So the 
code of Numbers 18: 25-32 provides that the 
whole tithe shall be given to the Levites, who 
in turn must give a tithe of the tithe to the 
priests. 

The law of Leviticus (chapters 27, 30, 33) 
adds to the agricultural products to be tithed 
‘fall the tithe of the herd or the flock, the tenth 
of whatever passeth under the rod” (i. e., is 
counted). The practice of redeeming the tithe 
by the payment of money was penalized by the 
addition of twenty per cent, and substitutions 
were forbidden. Here is an entirely new de- 
parture; neither in pagan nor earlier Hebrew 
custom is the practice of tithing applied to any 
property save agricultural products. This provi- 
sion was doubtless added under priestly influence 
in order to increase the stipend of the ministers 
of religion.® 

We cannot well exaggerate the importance 
of the tithing principle in Hebrew life. It ex- 
panded as the religion of Israel developed, and it 
undergirded the whole system of worship. It 
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was this institution that enabled the ancient peo- 
ple to establish their government upon a theo- 
cratic basis, to set aside and support an entire 
tribe of ministers, and to hold the affections of the 
people loyal to Jehovah. In the time of Christ 
we find spiritual degeneracy, and the tithe had 
sunk to a dreary routine of formalism on the part 
of many religious leaders, but it had served well 
its day and generation. The prophet Malachi 
was wholly right in linking the spiritual state of 
Israel with her attitude toward the tithe. Toa 
people gone astray he declared that the cause of 
their apostasy was that they had robbed God 
by withholding their tithes and offerings (3: 8, 
9); and in pointing the way back to righteousness 
and the favor of God he declared that it must be 
the route of loyalty to their accustomed liberali- 
ty: “Bring ye the whole tithe into the store- 
house”’ (3: 10-12). 

The principle of legalism has long since passed 
away, as Christ revealed a nobler religion based 
on love. But the underlying principle of the 
tithe—the clearly recognized duty of devoting 
a portion of all temporal things to God’s cause— 
remains more vital and clearly recognized than 
ever. On this is conditioned not only the further 
extension of God’s kingdom, but also one’s 
personal religious life and spiritual development. 

The Spirit of Missions—Out of the Old Testa- 
ment conception of God grew the spirit of mis- 
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sions—the idea that men are obligated to serve 
others and to give the benefits of true religion to 
all men everywhere. This spirit was of slow 
growth in Israel, and it struggled long and ardu- 
ously for expression. Yet, like many other noble 
conceptions, it was always implicit in the revela- 
tion being made through the Hebrews. We find 
it appearing in several directions. 

We see the missionary spirit, first, in the rela- 
tion of God to Israel. We have already shown 
that the Hebrew idea of God expanded until it 
culminated in the doctrine of the later prophets 
who boldly declared that Jehovah was the only 
God and that he bore a relation to all races. 
This idea of God is the fundamental basis of 
missions; men who accept the doctrine that there 
is only one God cannot escape the duty of mak- 
ing that God known to all men. Racial barriers, 
political divisions, and provincial prejudices 
may and do prevent a full and free expression of 
that duty; but it remains clear nevertheless and 
must at last triumph. Monotheism and pro- 
vincialism are in irreconcilable conflict; men must 
be missionary or lose the idea of the one and only 
God. As the monotheistic conception grew in 
Israel we find the spirit of missions likewise 
developing. 

Though this spirit matures very late in Hebrew 
history, its germ was implicit in the early patri- 
archal traditions that came down from pre- 
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historic times. According to these traditions, 
Israel had always been a missionary nation. 
Her great ancestor, Abraham, had been called 
from his home for the express purpose of creating 
a people in whom all the races of men should be 
blessed (Gen. 12:3). This promise was frequent- 
ly repeated and was renewed to Jacob at Bethel 
(Gen. 28: 14). Thus early Israel had a glimpse 
of the high purpose of God to eventually extend 
his truth through her unto all the peoples of the 
earth. 

Broadening of Charity—In the second place, 
we find the growing missionary spirit in the 
gradual broadening of the duty of charity among 
the Hebrews. We found in the previous chapter 
that in the ancient pagan world charity was an 
outgrowth of the sacrifice and was based on the 
idea that the needy were the heirs of the gods, 
an idea which was broadened in its application 
to persons beyond the clan or tribe. The same 
- process operated in Hebrew history. The early 
sacrifices were purely personal offerings to God, 
but they later came to include charity to ‘‘the 
Levite, to the resident alien, to the fatherless, 
and to the widow” (Deut. 26: 12). 

Israel was not immune from the provincial 
spirit of primitive times. She dispossessed others 
of their lands and slaughtered the alien ruthlessly. 
Yet withal her codes show a regard for those of 
other races which is unparalleled among similar 
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people. Israel distinguished between the foreign- 
er who retained his allegiance to his own tribe 
and the resident alien who sought Hebrew hospi- 
tality and protection. Sometimes the foreigner 
was discriminated against: he could be charged 
interest on loans, a practice forbidden among 
Israelites (Deut. 23: 20); the meat of animals that 
died of disease could be sold to him, though not 
to fellow countrymen (Deut. 14: 21); he could 
not partake of the Passover (Ex. 12: 43). But 
the case was different with the resident alien; he 
was accorded increasing rights, even religious 
privileges similar to those possessed by the He- 
brews, conditioned on circumcision.’ 

Israel’s Social Conscience.—In the third place, 
the spirit of missions is seen in the unusual social 
conscience of Israel. The social legislation of 
the Hebrews is one of the most remarkable con- 
tributions of this people to the world, revealing 
a regard for human rights far beyond that of any 
contemporary race, and has scarcely been equaled 
even in modern times; far-seeing social leaders 
of the present day still draw inspiration from the 
Hebrew laws and prophets. 

This is the theme for a volume and can scarcely 
be touched on here.’ Israelitish history began 
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in a mighty labor movement, the escape of a 
nation of slaves from the cruel oppressions of 
foreign taskmasters, and this social beginning 
profoundly influenced later legislation. Over 
and over again we find attached to an admoni- 
tion on behalf of others the clause, “for ye were 
aliens in the land of Egypt.’”’ Against this back- 
ground there was an unrivaled array of laws and 
regulations covering every phase of social life of 
that day. 

There was a long list of sanitary provisions 
concerning cleanliness in the camp (Deut. 23: 9- 
14), unclean animals (Deut. 14: 3-20), blood and 
fat (Deut. 12: 23-25, etc.), loathsome diseases 
(Deut. 24: 8, etc.), childbirth (Lev. 12: 1-18), 
contact with the dead (Deut. 21: 22), and a 
multitude of other contacts. A day of rest was 
appointed and insisted upon to the point of 
fanaticism. The relations of master and slave, 
man and wife, parents and children were carefully 
defined. Property rights and the tenure of land 
were subjects of careful legislation; to protect 
the land it must lie fallow every seven years; 
and on the year of jubilee debts, slavery, and 
alienation of homesteads were automatically 
canceled. 

Israel’s humane laws showed a wonderful con- 
sideration for the underprivileged classes. Mill- 
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stones could not be taken as pledges, for example 
(Deut. 24: 6); moderation in punishment was 
enjoined (25: 2, 3) and relatives of criminals were 
exempt (24: 16). There was an elaborate code 
defining the treatment of servants, captives, 
slaves, and defenseless persons. Fields and vine- 
yards could be reaped only once, and all forgotten 
sheaves should be left for the needy (Deut. 24: 
19-22; Lev. 19: 9, 10). This social conscience 
extended even to the dumb animals: the thresh- 
ing ox should not be muzzled; the wild beasts 
were entitled to what was left by the poor during 
the seventh year; beasts of burden were entitled 
to a day of rest; mother birds were protected.® 
The prophets were all social reformers, sent to 
call the people to God’s ideal of social righteous- 
ness when they strayed away from it, as they not 
infrequently did, and in the inspired utterances 
of these great preachers we have the world’s most 
dynamic messages of the social implications of 
religion. How they thundered against injustice, 
oppression, cruelty, the separation of religion 
from social life! ‘‘They sell the righteous for 
money, and the needy for a pair of shoes,” de- 
clared Amos; ‘‘they trample on the head of the 
poor, and turn aside the way of the humble. 
Upon garments taken in pledge they stretch 
themselves beside every altar, and the wine of 


9For a tabulated and topical list of Israel’s social laws see 
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those who have been fined they drink in the house 
of God” (2: 6-8). Hosea cries: ‘‘There is no 
fidelity, nor true love, nor knowledge; lying, and 
murder, stealing, committing adultery, and deeds 
of violence, and acts of bloodshed quickly follow 
each other” (4: 1, 2). In a similar vein we hear 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Malachi, Joel, and the others 
upholding the social gospel, denouncing a corrupt 
priesthood, and eloquently endeavoring to make 
Israel understand that God desires not burnt 
offerings, but human justice and brotherly love. 
Here is the very heart of the missionary spirit 
and motive, which seeks to purify the social order 
of all the world and to make the kingdom of God 
prevail on earth even as it prevails in heaven. 
The Missionary Climax.—The provincial and 
antimissionary spirit in Israel reached a point of 
passionate intensity among the Hebrews during 
and immediately following the exile; and, strange 
to relate, the missionary spirit reached its climax 
during the same period. We can readily under- 
stand the former. In the gloom and suffering 
of the captivity their agony generated a fierce 
anger against the Gentiles who had so sorely 
afflicted them, and there was a school of leaders 
who fanned the flame. 
We find a psalmist crying out, ‘‘O daughter of 
abylon, that art to be destroyed, happy shall 
the man who dasheth one of thy children 
ainst a stone’’ (Ps. 137: 9). The writer of the 
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book of Esther exulted in a grand slaughter 
of Gentiles who had plotted against the Jews, 
and the prophecies of Ezekiel and Obadiah 
breathed out death and destruction against all 
who were not Jews. This was the very anti- 
thesis of the missionary spirit. 

But there was another school of thinkers who 
believed that Israel’s troubles were due to her 
sins, and that so far from praying for the ex- 
termination of the heathen it was Israel’s duty 
to represent God among them. Accordingly we 
hear the prophet of the exile depicting the mission 
of ‘‘the suffering servant of Jehovah”’ and rising 
to the inspiration of a universal gospel as he 
cries out: ‘‘It is too light a thing that my servant 
should simply raise up the tribes of Jacob and 
restore the remnants of Israel: I will also give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest 
be my salvation to the ends of the earth”’ (Isa. 
49: 6). 

During this period appeared the prophecy of 
Jonah, one of the greatest missionary messages 
of all time. In recording the experiences of the 
ancient prophet the writer delivered a scathing 
rebuke to the bitter provincial spirit of his day 
and roundly denounced his nation by holding 
before Israel a true picture of herself. Jonah, 
like Israel whom he represented, fled from the 
call of God to represent him among the heathen, 
and this refusal of God’s task explained his tribu- 
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lations. Forced among the heathen, his only 
message was one of impending doom, but even 
at this message the people repented and turned to 
God; by a swift stroke the prophet showed how 
easily the heathen could be won for God if Israel 
would only give them his truth. 

God’s mercy in permitting Nineveh to live 
evoked the anger of Jonah, even as Jehovah’s 
failure to exterminate the heathen aroused the 
impatience of the imprecatory psalmists and 
prophets. As Jonah sat in his booth over against 
Nineveh, denouncing God in his sullen anger 
because the heathen had been spared, he was a 
perfect picture of his people; for did they not sit 
on barren hilltops in the backwoods of the world 
and long for the destruction of the heathen, in- 
stead of being God’s messenger to bring to the 
heathen a knowledge of the salvation of the Lord? 
He cursed God because the heathen lived; he 
cursed God because a gourd vine died. Such was 
Israel’s appreciation of true values! ‘‘Thou 
lovest the fleeting vine which keeps the sun from 
your eyes and gives you a moment of selfish 
comfort; shall I not love the heathen millions who 
have no adequate knowledge of a _ universal 
Saviour” (Jonah 4: 10, 11). His people did not 
respond, but they heard and understood his 
meaning, and the prophecy of Jonah stands to- 
day as a witness to the fact that at least a few 
leaders in Israel caught the real meaning of God’s 
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revelation and glimpsed his purpose of universal 
redemption. 

Recapitulation—Now, where has our study of 
Israel’s religion brought us? We have seen that 
it carried forward to fuller development certain 
grains of truth found in all religion, and which 
may therefore be regarded as the universal 
elements of revelation. These are the idea of 
God, the obligation to worship him by devoting 
to his service a portion of man’s worldly goods, 
the duty of charity to the needy of the world, 
which duty in its noblest form embraces men of 
every race and clime. 

These elements in Israel’s religion, however, 
rise infinitely above the corresponding ideas in 
the ancient pagan world, since God made to and 
through the Hebrews a more nearly perfect 
revelation. The greatest contribution of Israel 
to the world is her conception of God as one, 
righteous, loving, and finally, universal. From 
this conception of God come two great and abid- 
ing truths: (1) The giving of wealth in the service 
of God is a fundamental part of man’s religious 
duty, revealed through the lesson of Israel’s 
sacrifices, charity, and tithes. (2) He is the God 
of all the world and imposes upon all who serve 
and worship him the duty of missions—the ob- 
ligation of representing him among those who 
know him not and making known his salvation 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth. These 
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are the fundamentals of God’s revelation to his 
chosen people, passed on to us in a still clearer 
revelation of his nature and his will. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION—CHAPTER II 


1, What is the greatest difference between Hebrew and 
pagan religion? ; 
. 2. How do you explain the fact that Israel, though the 
chosen of God, worshiped idols and practiced evil customs? 

3. Trace the development of the idea of the one and only 
God among the Hebrews. 

4. Discuss tithing among the Hebrews. 

5. What are the three laws of tithes in the Old Testament? 
How do you explain them? 

6. Did the tithe always mean an exact tenth? 

7. In what three ways do we see the growth of a missionary 
spirit among the Hebrews? 

8. Discuss the Hebrew social conscience. 

9. How do you interpret the book of Jonah as a missionary 
message? 

10. Was Israel a missionary nation? Is the Old Testament — 
a missionary book? 
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JESUS sat over against the treasury, and beheld how 
the people cast money into the treasury; and many 
that were rich cast in much. And there came a 
certain poor widow, and she threw in two mites, 
which make a farthing. And he called unto him 
his disciples, and saith unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, That this poor widow hath cast more in than all 
they which have cast into the treasury. For they 
did cast in of their abundance; but she of her want 
did cast in all that she had, even all her living — 
Saint Mark. 


II] 
THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION 


Fundamental Elements—We have seen that 
in ancient pagan society there existed the idea of 
a divine power which made the world and which 
was worshiped by giving, through the sacrifice, 
a part of the worshiper’s possessions, and that 
from the sacrificial custom the duty of charity 
emerged. But among these primitives the divine 
power was represented by a multitude of gods, 
and religion possessed many gross features. 

We have also seen that the Hebrews conceived 
of God as one and at last realized that he was the 
only one. From this Hebrew conception of God 
there emerged the use of tithes and offerings to 
support the ministers of religion and the poor and 
the missionary spirit which urged the giving of 
a knowledge of this God to other nations. Thus 
we see that religion was expanding and being 
constantly purified, always building around the 
central elements of the character of God, the 
stewardship of property, and charity to needy 
peoples. 

We come now to consider the revelation made 
through Christ, the highest and purest revela- 
tion which God ever made to men. We shall find 
that it also centers in and builds around the 
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nature of God, stewardship, and missions. The 
character of God is developed into the idea of 
his fatherhood. His relation to the world is set 
forth in the doctrine of the kingdom of God. 
The ancient sacrifice gives way to the necessity 
of supporting that kingdom. The idea of charity 
to the needy broadens to include the spiritual 
needs of all men regardless of race or clime. By 
these norms every element in Christianity is to 
be interpreted. 

Fatherhood of God.—The two fundamental 
elements in the revelation of Christ are the father- 
hood of God and the kingdom of God. The 
words most often repeated by him are ‘‘father”’ 
and “kingdom,” and the ideas underlying his 
use of these terms constitute his greatest didactic 
contribution to religion. 

The conception of the one and universal God 
came down from Israel, and indeed there had 
been faint hints of the doctrine of fatherhood, 
but only in the teaching of Christ did this great 
principle come out clearly. It was his funda- 
mental. ‘‘I must be in my father’s house,’’ he 
declared when only twelve years old, and he re- 
garded himself as being a revelation of God as 
father: “‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
father.” 

This doctrine had various phases. First, God 
was the father of Jesus in a special sense which 
did not apply to any other person. In the 
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Synoptic Gospels he never explicitly calls himself 
the Son of God, but it is implied in many places, 
as in Matthew 11: 27, when he says, “All things 
have been delivered unto me of my father.” 
In the fourth Gospel he is more explicit; he calls 
himself plainly ‘‘the only-begotten Son of God”’ 
(3: 16-18), and it is said that the Jews tried to 
kill him because he ‘‘called God his own Father, 
making himself equal with God” (5:, 17, 18). 
In such statements he means that God is his 
father in a unique sense; he bears a relation that 
others do not bear. Many times he speaks of 
“‘my father’; many times he refers to ‘‘your 
father’’; but he never associates himself with men 
in any such reference: never once does he say 
“our father,’’ save when, in the model prayer, 
he was teaching others what to say. 

In the second place, Jesus meant that God was 
the universal father, extending his love and care 
to all men everywhere. This has been denied; 
yet it seems impossible to doubt it. It is true 
that Jesus nowhere explicitly says that God is the 
father of all men, but it is everywhere implicit. 
He grouped all men together and declared God’s 
goodness extended to all alike: “‘He maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and unjust” (Matt. 5: 45). 
The idea is central in the parable of the prodigal 
son, where the profligate did all that he could to 
forfeit the relation without doing so. In the 
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fourth Gospel God is spoken of as ‘‘the father’’ 
without qualification, and the fact that God is 
‘‘a spirit,” to be worshiped spiritually, is in favor 
of his universality (4: 23; 15: 16; 16: 23). 

On one occasion Jesus declared in dispute with 
certain Jews, ‘‘I speak the things which I have 
seen with my father: and ye do the things which 
ye heard from your father’’ (John 8: 38), thus 
seeming to imply that Ais father and theirs were 
radically different in character. They replied, 
‘“‘We have one father, even God” (8: 41); to 
which Jesus retorted, ‘“‘Jf God were your father, 
ye would love me”’ (6: 42); and since they clearly 
did not love him, the inference has been drawn 
that God was not their father. ‘‘ Ye are of your 
father, the devil,’’ continued Jesus (8: 44). 

Do not these passages prove that Jesus did 
not teach the universality of God’s fatherhood? 
Not necessarily. In this whole section the object 
of Jesus was not to define the nature of God, but 
to delineate the character of backsliding Jews. 
In the same section Jesus, while admitting that 
they were ‘‘Abraham’s seed”’ (8: 37), yet as- 
serted, ‘‘If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would 
do the works of Abraham”’ (8: 39); and then 
proceeds to tell them they were not so doing 
(8: 40), thus apparently reversing himself by 
showing them to be not the sons of the patriarch. 
Any argument, therefore, which would prove that 
God was not their father would likewise prove 
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that they were not descendants of Abraham. 
Jesus was here showing that they were not true 
sons of God, just as they were not true sons of 
Abraham, because in their actions and attitudes 
they were wholly unlike both. He meant to say, 
in effect: ‘‘You are not true sons of Abraham; 
that is, you do not act as he did; you do not ‘do 
the works of Abraham’ (8: 39). In like manner, 
the devil, and not God, is your father, because 
you are like the former and unlike the latter.’’! 

Are All Men Sons?—lHf, therefore, God is the 
father of all men, does it not necessarily follow 
that all men are the sons of God? It does not. 
Jesus clearly teaches the universality of the fath- 
erhood of God, but he just as clearly teaches that 
no such universality exists in the sonship of men. 
The apparent contradiction herein disappears 
when we remember that the relations in question 
are not “‘natural,’’ but ‘‘moral.’’ If fatherhood 
and sonship meant only creatorship, then there 
could be no question that all men are the “‘off- 
spring of God”’ (Acts 17: 29), for he made the 
world and all that isin it. But in the teaching of 
Jesus the essence of God’s fatherhood is love, and so 
is this quality the essence of man’s sonship. God 
is the father of all men, because he loves all men 
with a fatherly affection, and men are his sons 
when they are like him in this regard and return 
to him and to their fellows this love. 
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Jesus does not speak of all men as sons of God. 
They are ideally and potentially so and may be- 
come so at any time by fulfilling the conditions 
of love, but many persons repudiate the relation 
by sin and are ‘‘no more worthy to be called”’ 
God’s sons (Luke 15: 19). Men become sons of 
God by acting and loving in a Godlike manner. 
“Love your enemies,” he declared, ‘‘that ye 
may be sons of your father’? (Matt. 5: 45). 
Here is his teaching in the clearest possible form; 
God is their father, but they may be his sons if 
they love their enemies. The writer of the 
fourth Gospel correctly grasped the mind of 
Jesus: ‘‘As many as received him, to them he gave 
the right to become children of God” (John 1: 
12). 

The Kingdom of God.—The other fundamental 
element in the revelation of Christ is the idea 
of the kingdom of God, or the synonymous 
kingdom of heaven. This occupies the central 
place in all his teachings; a hundred times and 
more the phrase appears in the Synoptic Gospels 
alone. At the outset of his career he announced 
that ‘‘the time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand”’ (Mark 1: 15), and the idea is at 
the heart of his message, many of the most 
precious parables being spoken for the sole pur- 
pose of illustrating the nature of that kingdom 
and beginning, ‘‘The kingdom is like unto —”’ 

What did Jesus mean by this? It was a familiar 
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conception in Israel, and among the people 
there were many notions concerning it. With 
some the kingdom was purely political, a super- 
state in which Jews would be supreme. Others 
expected the political kingdom to be ushered in 
by a great upheaval of earth and sky and the 
appearance of a messianic warrior-prince. There 
was also a school of transcendentalists who ex- 
pected the kingdom to be entirely heavenly. 

- Jesus did not fit in with any of these groups, 
but announced an original interpretation of the 
kingdom of God. It was clearly not to be a 
political or national kingdom. At the outset of 
his career he rejected as a temptation of the devil 
the suggestion that he become a political Cesar 
(Matt. 4: 8-10; Luke 4: 5-8). He fled when 
the people tried to make him king by force (John 
6: 15). When the multitudes hailed him as the 
founder of a kingdom he refused to respond, but 
with his disciples retired to Bethany (Mark 11: 
10, 11). At his arrest he forbade his disciples 
to use the sword and spoke against the use of 
force (Matt. 26: 51, 52). He took pains to 
silence his disciples when their talk took a politi- 
cal turn. When they eagerly inquired whether 
he would ‘‘restore the kingdom to Israel’’ he 
replied that such things were beyond him and 
immediately turned the conversation into deeply 
spiritual channels (Acts 1:6). He never reckoned 
any political act among works of righteousness, 
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and even urged payment of tribute to the hated 
Roman power which was balking Jewish na- 
tional hopes (Matt. 22: 21; Mark 12: 17; Luke 
20: 25). His declaration that “the kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation”’ or outward 
pomp (Luke 17: 20) was the very negation of the 
religious patriotism of his day. Nothing was 
further from our Lord’s mind than a temporal 
and political kingdom. 

Neither did the transcendentalists receive 
comfort from Jesus, for it is clear from his teach- 
ing that the kingdom was not exclusively heaven- 
ly. ‘‘It is now here,” he cried in his maiden 
public speech (Matt. 4: 17; Mark 1: 15), and 
when discoursing on the messianic salvation 
depicted by Isaiah he said, ‘‘To-day hath this 
scripture been fulfilled in your ears.’ ‘The 
kingdom is among you,” he declared. The 
plain meaning of the parable of the tares is that 
the kingdom of God was already in the world, 
and he remarked that his ability to perform mira- 
cles proved that the kingdom had come upon the 
people (Luke 11: 20). 

The kingdom, then, was something already in 
the world, and, further, it was destined to grow 
by a perfectly normal process of natural expan- 
sion. It was like the seed which grew into a leaf 
and then into matured corn (Mark 4: 26-28). 
It was like a mustard seed that grew naturally 
from the tiniest seed to a large plant (Matt. 13: 
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31, 32; Mark 4: 30-32; Luke 13: 18, 19). It was 
like leaven which gradually leavened the whole 
mass in which it was placed (Matt. 13: 33; Luke 
13: 20). Each of these parables is prefaced by 
the plain statement: ‘‘The kingdom of God (or 
heaven, in Matthew) is like unto,’ leaving no 
doubt as to the meaning; they certainly teach 
that the kingdom is to be established by a process 
of growth from small beginnings. 

By the kingdom of heaven Jesus meant ‘‘an 
ideal social order,’’ made up of people who fol- 
lowed his ideal of life, governed by his principles 
of divine fatherhood and human brotherhood, 
and fully realized when these allied principles 
dominate every phase of life and activity in 
this world. It was present in the person of Jesus 
and his disciples and would grow as this group 
enlarged and brought human affairs under the 
control of their spirit. It was not 7m heaven, but 
like heaven: ‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

These are Missionary Ideals—Now these two 
fundamental principles of Christianity as re- 
vealed in Christ—the universal fatherhood of 
God and the expanding kingdom of God—are 
both missionary ideas. They find their best— 
and, indeed, their only—practical expression in 
a program of Christian missions, and no man can 
possibly accept them intelligently and with 
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conviction without possessing an intense mis- 
sionary spirit. 

Let us revert to what Jesus meant by the fa- 
therhood of God. He meant, first, that God is the 
father of all men. In his fatherhood there are no 
restrictions or limitations of race or geography. 
Hence he loves all men, desires the salvation of 
all men, and consequently has made possible the 
salvation of all. In the very character and nature 
of God, therefore, we find the missionary idea. 

However, Jesus meant, second, that all men 
are not necessarily sons of God, even though 
God be the father of all men. Men achieve son- 
ship by fulfilling certain conditions. Implicit in 
the very idea of fatherhood is a great love, and 
none can escape the conviction that the heart of 
God must go out in anxious longing to all those 
who are capable of sonship and have not yet 
attained it. Similarly the very idea of brother- 
hood among men, inseparable from the universal 
fatherhood, involves an obligation on the part of 
those who are sons to bring to the common father 
the brothers who are not. This is missions, and 
the duty cannot possibly be avoided by persons 
who accept this phase of our Lord’s revelation. 
Not only in the character of God, but also in the 
nature of our relation to him, we find the mis- 
sionary idea. 

Jesus’s doctrine of the kingdom of God is 
likewise a missionary conception. If such a 
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social order is his ideal, and if its realization is to 
be a gradual growth from the relatively small 
beginning which he personally left, it follows that 
the supreme duty of his disciples in every age is 
that of extending that kingdom by bringing other 
men into it. This conclusion cannot be escaped 
on any reasonable interpretation of his teaching 
at this point. The kingdom is his supreme con- 
cern, and men show his mind and spirit only when 
they make the kingdom their supreme concern. 
Accordingly we find that not only in the character 
of God, not only in the nature of our relation to 
him, but also in the Christian definition of man’s 
duty in relation to God’s will and purpose for the 
world, the missionary idea is central and control- 
ling. It would seem that man cannot harmonize 
with Christ at all save as he is imbued with the 
spirit of missions. 

Jesus the Missionary.—Jesus fully recognized 
and accepted this implication of his teachings by 
constantly stressing the missionary element in 
his revelation. That a disregard of racial 
prejudice and political boundaries is fundamental 
in his conception of God, man, and duty is plain 
from his parable of the good Samaritan (Luke 
10: 25-37). Here he summed up the whole of 
human obligation in love to God and love to 
one’s neighbor, and in defining neighbor he held 
up as the ideal man a Samaritan whom the Jew 
hated. It was to a Samaritan woman that he 
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first revealed his Messiahship (John 4: 26). 
He declared openly that he had sheep which were 
not of the Jewish fold (John 10: 16), and that 
men from every part of the world would enter the 
kingdom of heaven by the side of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Matt. 8: 11; Luke 13: 29). 
He regarded it as the climax of his career when a 
company of Greeks came seeking him, and ex- 
claimed on the appearance of these first fruits of 
the Gentile world, ‘‘The hour has come for the 
son of man to be glorified’ (John 12: 20-23). 
The missionary spirit of Jesus found its 
clearest expression in his definite instructions to 
his disciples that they were to go into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every nation 
(Matt. 28: 19, 20; Mark 16: 15). This so-called 
Great Commission is so in harmony with the 
spirit and teachings of Jesus that even those 
scholars who believe it to be a later addition to 
his authentic words are constrained to admit 
that it faithfully represents him.? These were 
our Lord’s last words to his disciples, the only 
Christian Church then on earth, spoken to them 
after his resurrection from the dead and the mo- 
ment before his ascension to heaven. It was the 
most serious and solemn moment on earth and in 
heaven, and his injunction on this occasion was 
doubtless intended to be the Magna Charta of 
the Church. The Christian’s duty was clearly 
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conceived and plainly announced: those who fol- 
lowed and believed in him were to go into every 
corner of the world and preach the gospel of his 
kingdom to every living person. There were to 
be no limitations of race or nation. 

It is worthy of note that the promise, ‘‘Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
age,’ was made in view of their departure upon 
the missionary errand. It was apparently con- 
ditioned upon their response to the Great Com- 
mission. There was no promise to be with them 
regardless of where they went or what they did, 
but only if they went into all the world preaching 
to all nations. In the history of the Church 
this promise has been so conditioned, and the 
blessing of Christ has never rested on any Church 
which did not possess a missionary passion. All 
others have atrophied, become ‘hard shell,” 
and died. And the same is true of the individual 
Christian; apart from a vision of the whole world 
as the sphere of Christian duty and service there 
can be no religious growth. Provincialism dead- 
ens spiritual energies and dams up the springs of 
Christian grace. 

The Attitude of Jesus—Not only does the 
teaching of Jesus make known his missionary 
passion, but this is even more clearly revealed 
by his attitude toward the great questions of his 
time. Those questions for his people concerned 
the Jewish law and the future of the Jewish race. 
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So universal was the outlook of Jesus that he 
evinced little interest in either of them. 

So far as the law was concerned, he was reared 
under it and had a tolerable respect for it, even 
remarking that he came not to destroy it, but to 
fulfill it. But the law applied to Jews only, and 
hence it made little appeal to him, who looked 
upon all the world as his field of labor. Over and 
over again we hear him minimizing the law and 
elevating his own opinions above it. ‘‘Ye have 
heard how it hath been said,’’ he remarked, and 
then proceeded to quote the law which every 
loyal Jew regarded as divine; ‘‘but I say unto 
you,” he continued, and then pronounced an 
opinion exactly the opposite. Little wonder the 
literalist Pharisees hated this man who set his 
own ideas above their Bible! But Jesus did not 
despise their law; he only recognized its provin- 
cial character and looked beyond it to a principle 
applicable to all the world. 

Neither could Jesus interest himself in racial 
matters. The kingdom of his people was racial; 
his kingdom was social. From this angle he 
interpreted everything. Even sin he regarded 
in this light. It is interesting to note that the 
things most heinous to his people were compara- 
tively trivial to him, but he denounced tremen- 
dously the practices which Jews regarded with 
complacency. They would have stoned the 
woman taken in adultery, whose sin was personal, 
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while Jesus bade her go and sin no more; but 
those who robbed poor widows and devoured their 
means were called a ‘‘generation of vipers’’ who 
could not ‘‘escape the damnation of hell.”’ The 
prodigal son, whose sins were of the nature of 
vice, was received back home; but Dives, who 
did not do his social duty, was sent to hell with- 
out hope. This social vision of Jesus is the surest 
mark of his missionary passion, for justice and 
brotherhood know no limitations of blood or 
clime. 

The Christian Sacrifice—Let us now turn to 
that other fundamental element in all religion 
—the sacrifice—and see in what manner it is 
conserved in the Christian revelation. We find 
that we have passed beyond the primitive ideas 
of burnt offerings, sacrifices, and feasts, save as 
the ideas of communion and fellowship in the 
feast was preserved and sanctified in the Lord’s 
Supper. But the underlying principle of these 
observances—namely, the duty of the religious 
man to devote a part of his possessions to the 
cause of God—is given a new meaning and en- 
forced by more powerful sanctions.. 

The principle of giving is now grounded in 
the very nature of God. Among the ancients 
man gave the best to the deity under compulsion 
of fear or the law. In the Christian revelation 
the situation is reversed, and God gives his best 
—his first-born—to man: ‘‘God so loved the 
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world that he gave his only begotten son”’ (John 
3: 16). Thus giving becomes a duty based on 
reciprocal love. Never again, either in the words 
of Jesus or of Paul or of any other New Testa- 
ment writer or in the apostolic Church, do we 
hear of any law in connection with the giving of 
wealth to God or to any cause in which God is 
interested. 

This by no means signifies that the provisions 
in religion regarding giving are in any sense re- 
pealed or lessened; on the contrary, as we shall 
see, the duty looms larger and the degree of 
liberality is vastly increased. But the basis of 
giving is shifted from law to love. As the king- 
dom of God is a nobler conception than the old 
temple with its swarm of priests and Levites 
engaged in a senseless ritual, so the element of 
sacrifice for the extension of that kingdom is 
correspondingly greater. 

Jesus’ teaching is that the whole man—his 
life, time, and wealth—belongs to the kingdom 
and is to be invested in it. ‘‘Seek first the king- 
dom,” is his dictum, and let the struggle for 
material things take a secondary place. If any- 
thing interferes with a man’s relation to the king- 
dom, that thing is to be cast off, whether it be 
wealth, an eye, or a hand. For the kingdom 
men are to leave their homes and all earthly af- 
filiations. Under such striking figures Jesus sets 
forth his doctrine that all a man has and is must 
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be unreservedly devoted to the kingdom of God. 
There is no extraneous law, but a moral princi- 
ple which enforces itself. No priesthood or 
taxgatherer is set to collect, but the man who 
does not pay in these terms forfeits personality, 
influence, and standing in the kingdom. The 
urge is love; and unless there is response, the love 
atrophies and dies. ‘‘Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit is taken away.” 

Jesus and Wealth—In the teaching of Jesus 
the problem of wealth occupies a large place, 
and it is always interpreted in its relation to the 
kingdom of God. His doctrine of possession is 
that of Christian stewardship; he taught that 
God, not man, is the ultimate owner of all things, 
that man is a steward charged with the proper 
administration of that which passes through his 
hands, that an accounting of this stewardship 
will be required, and that man is obligated to use 
his wealth for the good of the social order and 
the advancement of the kingdom of God. In 
greater detail we may say that our Lord’s teach- 
ing in this regard includes the following elements: 

1. He taught that wealth is necessary and 
desirable. Once he referred to ‘unrighteous 
mammon’’ much as we use the term ‘‘filthy 
lucre,’’ but in the same sentence he told his dis- 
ciples to ‘‘make friends of it,” showing that he 
did not consider it intrinsically evil (Luke 16: 9). 
When speaking of the means of subsistence he 
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remarked that ‘‘your heavenly Father knows 
that ye have need of these things” (Matt. 6: 
32), and in the parable of the talents (Matt. 25: 
14-30) he specifically. commended the man who 
increased his property and condemned the one 
who made no profits. 

2. Jesus taught, however, that property is a 
secondary consideration and not a legitimate 
primary object of desire. This idea permeates 
his teaching at every point. Man’s first duty is 
to the kingdom of God, and when this is realized 
food and raiment will naturally accrue (Matt. 
6: 33). He knew the tendency of material things 
to usurp the first place in life and warned against 
an attempt to ‘“‘serve both God and mammon”’ 
(Matt. 6: 24); so insistent was he at this point 
that he even told his hearers to take no thought 
of to-morrow (Matt. 6: 34). 

The rich young ruler was advised to give up 
all of his wealth, because it was preventing his 
full allegiance to the kingdom (Matt. 19: 21). 
The rich man who filled his barns that he might 
“take it easy’’ was condemned as a fool (Luke 
12: 16-20), with the accompanying warning, 
“So is he that layeth up treasures for himself and 
is not rich toward God.”’ Both Dives, who put 
wealth before social duty (Luke 16: 19-31), and 
the Pharisees, who devoured widows’ houses in 
their greed (Matt. 23: 14, 33), were condemned 
to hell. In all of this Jesus was not denouncing 
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wealth, but the practice of putting it in one’s af- 
fections above the kingdom of God. 

3. He taught that property, while necessary 
and even commendable, may be dangerous and 
may easily keep one out of the kingdom of God. 
Over and over we hear him severely criticizing 
rich men at this point. ‘‘How hard it is for a rich 

.man to enter the kingdom!”’ he exclaimed; ‘‘it 
is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle’? (Matt. 19: 24). ‘“‘Sell that which ye 
have.” ‘Blessed are the poor.” ‘‘Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures.’”’ ‘‘Keep yourselves 
from covetousness.”’ ‘‘The deceitfulness of riches 
choke the word.’’ Such words are ever on the 
Master’s lips. He was not denouncing the pos- 
session of wealth, but warning against its dangers; 
he was stressing the fact, which we know to be 
true from common observation, that a man’s 
money is quite likely to keep him out of the king- 
dom of God. 

Stewardship of Jesus.—4. Jesus further taught 
that all wealth belongs to God and that man is a 
steward charged with its administration accord- 
ing to the will of God. This is the doctrine of 
Christian stewardship, the very heart of the 
Christian revelation as it concerns man’s relation 
to the things of this world. 

The whole attitude of Jesus is that this is God’s 
world. This is a legitimate implication from his 
doctrine of God’s universal fatherhood. It is 
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God who clothes the lilies of the field and the 
grass (Matt. 6: 28, 30); it is he who feeds the 
birds of the air (Matt. 6: 26). It is his rain that 
falls alike on the just and the unjust and his 
sun that rises on the evil and the good (Matt. 5: 
45). The whole physical universe is God’s, 
and by his power Christ performed miracles. 
God alone knew ‘‘the times and seasons”’ of the 
world’s end and all cosmic happenings. 

That man is a steward is the specific teaching 
of our Lord. In the parable of the talents (Matt. 
25: 14-30) this is brought out strikingly. Here 
the money was the lord’s, he gave it temporarily 
to his servants of his own free will, and they were 
required to use it as the lord wanted it used. 
Of similar import is the parable of the unjust 
steward (Luke 16: 1-8). Here also the wealth 
in question belonged to the lord, who trusted it 
to the steward for administration. 

Jesus plainly taught that men are responsible 
for the use of God’s property and that there will 
be an eventual accounting. In both of the para- 
bles just mentioned the stewards were summoned 
to the presence of the master and there commend- 
ed or condemned according to his approval or 
disapproval of their stewardship. The whole 
point of the parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
is that a man is accountable for the use of his 
wealth. 


Jesus lays down no rules for the strict 
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government of men in this regard. He has no 
law save the fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God as the supreme good, and by this all actions 
are tested. Do you use your wealth—all of it—in 
such a manner as to further and enlarge the king- 
dom in the social affairs of this world? is the only 
question Jesus asks, and the answer determines 
one’s destiny as a member of the kingdom. In 
the last great assize at the throne of God men will 
be judged as to whether they clothed the naked, 
fed the hungry, gave drink to the thirsty, and 
visited the needy—whether they were faithful 
in using their possessions, time, and talents for 
the social good (Matt. 25: 31-46). 

Jesus and Giving.—-5. Jesus was particularly 
insistent that men give their money to worthy 
objects of a social nature, and this duty he 
grounded in the very nature of God as a father 
who gives good gifts to his children. ‘Freely 
ye have received, freely give,” was the burden 
of his constant advice. 

Out of his own slender store Jesus gave to the 
poor (John 13: 29), and, in the case of Dives, the 
most awful punishment anywhere mentioned in 
the New Testament fell to the lot of the one who 
would not do so. ‘‘Give alms,’ he told his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘and thy Father will recompense thee”’ 
(Matt. 6: 1-4), and on another occasion he recom- 
mended that men “give alms of such things as ye 
have, and all things are clean to you” (Luke 11: 
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41). ‘‘Lay not up treasures on earth, but lay up 
treasures in heaven’? was his characteristic 
advice. ‘‘Give to every man that asketh of 
thee,’’ he said, and he declared that blessings are 
conditioned on charity: ‘“‘Give and it shall be 
given unto you; with the same measure that 
ye mete it shall be measured unto you again” 
(Luke 6: 30, 38). It was not enough to keep the 
law and observe the decencies of morality, for 
such a person must add an open-handed charity 
to his virtues if he obtains eternal life: ‘‘One 
thing thou lackest; sell what thou hast and give it 
to the poor”’ (Mark 10: 21; Luke 18: 22). 

Jesus and the Tithe—Jesus was reared under 
the law of the tithe; as a loyal Jew who loved the 
temple (Luke 2: 46, 49, R. V.) and desired the 
fulfillment of the law (Matt. 5: 17, 18) he doubt- 
less observed it. He attacked the current inter- 
pretation of the law of the Sabbath, the law of 
revenge, and other regulations of Judaism, and 
he severely criticized the practice of substituting 
a flaunting and meticulous charity for the 
weightier matters of justice and righteousness, 
but he never uttered any adverse word concern- 
ing the tithe. Indeed, the scanty evidence left 
us concerning his attitude to the tithe is all to 
the contrary and indicates that Jesus was favor- 
able to the tithing custom. In denouncing the 
Pharisees because they paid “tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin and omit judgment, mercy, 
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and faith” he was careful to say regarding the 
tithe, “‘ye ought not to leave it undone’’ (Matt. 
23223; Luke 11542), 

It seems impossible to escape the conclusion 
that Jesus here tacitly indorses the tithing prac- 
tice. The items mentioned were very small 
herbs used in cooking and as medicinal ingredi- 
ents; rue, mentioned in Luke’s account, was an 
herb on which, according to the Talmud, no 
tithe need be paid. Jesus was denouncing the 
Pharisees for their hypocritical emphasis on 
trivialities while guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, his point being that no man could 
substitute petty charity for common morality 
and ordinary decency. The same point is brought 
out in Luke 18: 12, where the fact that the Phari- 
see paid tithes of all his possessions did not justify 
him in the absence of humility and consciousness 
of sin. But there is nowhere any hint that tith- 
ing is an unworthy custom which should be 
eliminated; the evidence points the other way. 
“Their carefulness about trifles is not con- 
demned,”’ says Plummer in his comments upon 
Matthew 23: 23, ‘‘but sanctioned. It is the 
neglect of essentials which is denounced as fatal. 
It is not correct to say that Christ abolished the 


3 Unless we follow those who reject the authenticity of the 
phrase because it does not appear in quotations of the verse 
by certain early Church fathers, 
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ceremonial part of the law while retaining the 
moraliparte.: 

We may conclude, then, that Jesus indorsed 
the principle of the tithe. But this is not to say 
that he carried the law itself over into Chris- 
tianity, for in its kingdom no legalistic principle 
ever appears. While everywhere insisting upon 
giving, he nowhere specifies any arithmetical 
basis for that giving. Its motive is always, in 
the teaching of Christ, the dynamic of love. 
Men are to give as much as they love, and apart 
from this motive no gift is of any value. It was 
of no avail that the Pharisees gave their tithes if 
they then lived loveless lives. But Matthew’s 
feast was acceptable, Zaccheus’s action in giving 
half of his wealth to the poor was right and 
proper, the woman’s broken box of ointment 
was not wasted, the poor widow’s mites repre- 
sented a blessed liberality—because these persons 
possessed loving hearts and their gifts were sacri- 
ficial expressions of this love. Had the motive 
been absent, the gifts would have been offensive. 

Recapiiulation—Now, where has our study of 
the Christian revelation brought us? We have 
seen that Christ took the Jewish monotheism 
and transformed it into his doctrine of the father- 
hood of God, the final and complete revelation to 
men of the true character of God. The relation 
of God to the world and his ideal for the race 


5Plummer, 311. See Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 30, 31. 
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Jesus set forth in the doctrine of the kingdom of 
God, an ideal social order completely controlled 
by the principle of the divine fatherhood and 
human brotherhood. 

Both of these central Christian conceptions 
are essentially missionary ideas, for both demand 
the bringing of all men everywhere to a proper 
relationship with the universal Father and to 
membership in the kingdom. Jesus understood 
the missionary nature of his message and by his 
teaching and attitude insisted upon the mis- 
sionary duty. 

We find Jesus dealing constantly with the 
problem of the possession of wealth. He passed 
far beyond the ancient sacrifice, but recognized 
and incorporated in his thought the underlying 
principle that God is to be worshiped by sacrifi- 
cial giving. His doctrine of possession is bound 
up with his doctrine of the kingdom of God. 
This kingdom demands everything. Jesus taught 
that wealth is legitimate, but is not a supreme 
good; that its possession involves a moral danger 
and may easily keep men out of the kingdom; 
that all wealth belongs to God and man is only 
a steward; and that men should give their money 
to good social causes. Jesus indorsed the princi- 
ple of the tithe, but insisted that it could not be 
made a substitute for righteousness. He in- 
corporated no legal system of giving in Chris- 
tianity, but pronounced the dictum that love is 
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the supreme law of the kingdom and the motive 
of Christian generosity. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION—CHAPTER III 


1. What are the two fundamental ideas in the teaching of 
Jesus? 

2. What did he mean by the fatherhood of God? 

3. What did he mean by the kingdom of God? 

4. Why are these two doctrines missionary ideas? 

5. Wherein was Jesus a missionary? Give some of his 
missionary teachings. 

6. State Jesus’s idea of sacrificing for the kingdom. 

7. What did Jesus teach about property? 

8. State his doctrine of stewardship. Give some of his 
teachings on the subject. 

9. What do you think was his opinion about tithing? 

10. Do you think Christians should be tithers? Why? 
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Cut off some of thine income; a tenth, if thou 
choosest, though that is little. For it is said that 
the Pharisees gave a tenth. He whose righteousness 
thou oughtest to exceed giveth a tenth: thou givest 
not even a thousandth. How wilt thou surpass him 
whom thou matchest not?—Saint Augustine. 


IV 
THE CHURCH EXPANDING 


The Apostolic Church.—In the previous chapter 
we saw that Jesus took the Jewish doctrines of 
the oneness and universality of God and trans- 
formed them into his allied conceptions of the 
fatherhood of God and the kingdom of God. We 
found that both of these were missionary ideas 
and were so recognized by our Lord, who by 
teaching and attitude laid primary stress upon 
the duty of extending the kingdom to embrace 
all men everywhere. We turn now to the attitude 
of the early Church and will study the develop- 
ment and application of the missionary spirit 
therein. 

Our study has made it clear that the funda- 
mentals of revelation were grasped slowly by the 
masses. In Hebrew history the oneness, the 
morality, the spirituality, and the universality of 
God were recognized and preached by outstand- 
ing leaders long before they were accepted and 
acted upon by the people. The same was true 
of the early Church. The first Christians did 
not fully realize the deep import of Christ’s 
work and message, and his gospel came to frui- 
tion only through a long and severe process. 

Let us realize the nature of the apostolic 
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Church. Its members were all Jews, of the hum- 
bler sort for the most part, and the fact that 
they had become Christians made them none the 
less Jews. They observed the laws of Judaism 
and the worship of temple and synagogue, and 
they had not the slightest idea of separating from 
these things; in fact, we shall find that many of 
them were strenuously opposed to any such sep- 
aration. Their only conscious process in be- 
coming Christians was the addition of a belief 
in the messiahship and resurrection of Jesus to 
the stock of Jewish notions which they held in 
common with all others of their race. Chris- 
tianity to them was only a sect of Judaism, and 
they were content, even anxious, to have it so. 
The personality of Christ, not his message and 
program, occupied the central place in their 
thinking, and they conceived it to be their duty 
to “witness” in his name, this witnessing being 
largely interpreted as making known their belief 
in his messiahship and resurrection. 

The Leaven Working.—But there was in Jesus’s 
doctrines of the fatherhood of God and the king- 
dom of God a power which could not be bottled 
up in the container of Judaism. Although the 
first Christians did not realize it, the gospel must 
of necessity burst asunder all racial, provincial, 
and ecclesiastical bonds and wing its way through 
the world as an independent and universal re- 
ligion; this necessity was implicit in the mission- 
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ary nature of Jesus’s two major principles. The 
gospel did that, and the process of its doing so 
is the most interesting and important feature of 
Christian history after Christ. 

For several years the Christians remained in 
Jerusalem and the near-by country, witnessing 
under the impression that Christianity meant 
only the addition of their belief in Jesus to Ju- 
daism. But the leaven of Christ’s spirit of uni- 
versalism was working. The first chapter of 
Acts records that they were under instructions 
to remain at Jerusalem, but only in preparation 
for the larger task of witnessing “in Judea, in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth” (4, 8). The experience on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts 2) gave the Christian message a 
world-wide audience, for Peter’s sermon was 
heard by persons from all parts of the Roman 
empire—‘‘men from every nation under heaven”’ 
(2: 5)—who doubtless carried the story far and 
wide. It is to be noticed, however, that these 
were all loyal and ‘‘devout’’ Jews. and hence 
this occurrence gave the gospel no opportunity 
to sever the racial fetters which bound it. 

The Christians did not enter upon the mission- 
ary program of Christ ‘‘unto the uttermost parts 
of the world” of their own free will and accord. 
They were thrust out from Jerusalem into the 
provinces by persecution after the death of 
Stephen (Acts 8: 1) and preached the gospel as 
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they went (8: 4). ‘‘The fire kindled against 
Christians in Jerusalem scattered sparks and fly- 
ing embers in every direction, some of them light- 
ing in distant parts and starting new centers of 
faith.” But though the gospel message was 
spreading, it had not yet broken through the 
boundaries of race, for ‘“‘they which were scat- 
tered abroad preached the word to none but unto 
the Jews only” (Acts 11:19). Philip went north- 
ward into Samaria and established the Church 
(Acts 8: 5, 6), and returning southward he con- 
verted and baptized the Ethiopian eunuch (8: 27- 
38), but these events did not constitute a break 
with Judaism; the Samaritans, though renegade 
and despised, were of Jewish stock, and their re- 
ligion was largely similar, and from the fact that 
he was studying the Old Testament prophecies 
it appears that the Ethiopian eunuch was a Jew, 
or at least a proselyte. 

Unto the Gentiles—But the missionary spirit 
in the gospel soon asserted itself, and, strangely 
enough, through Peter, the most aggressive rep- 
resentative of the Jewish element in the apostolic 
company. While residing at Joppa his strong 
racial prejudices were overcome by a vision (Acts 
10: 9-16), and proceeding to Caesarea, he preached 
to, converted, baptized, and received into the 
Church without circumcision the Roman cen- 
turion, Cornelius, and a company of other Gen- 
tiles (Acts 10), remarking: “It is unlawful for a 
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Jew to keep company or to come unto one of 
another nation, but God hath showed me that 
I should not call any man common or unclean. 
. . . God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted with him.” (10: 28, 34, 35.) 
Peter remained several days and entered into 
familiar social intercourse with his Gentile con- 
verts. 

This meant that the old Jewish law was not 
binding upon Gentile converts, and the circum- 
stance created a furore among the Jewish Chris- 
tians in the Church at Jerusalem. So far were 
they from understanding the true nature of their 
Lord’s message that the idea of a Jew eating 
with a Gentile, though both were Christians, was 
intolerable to them. Peter was accordingly at- 
tacked by this element and forced to defend his 
action. His defense was purely practical, con- 
sisting of a simple recital of his vision and the 
fact that the Gentiles, though not circumcised, 
were blessed by the Holy Ghost: ‘‘then as God 
gave them the same gift he gave us, what was I, 
that I could withstand God?” (Acts 11: 17). 
The Judaizers were silenced by this argument, 
and the Church rejoiced in the assurance that 
“‘God hath also granted to the Gentiles repent- 
ance unto life’’ (11: 18). 

The next expression of the universality of the 
gospel was at Antioch. In this great city, the 
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third in importance in the Roman Empire, many 
Greeks were converted under the preaching of 
Christians from Cyprus and Cyrene (Acts 11: 
20, 21), and the Church at Jerusalem, hearing of 
this circumstance, sent Barnabas to investigate. 
He was convinced by the same practical argument 
which Peter had presented, and ‘‘when he had 
seen the grace of God he was glad”’ (11: 22, 23). 
Still others were added to the Antioch Church; 
and Barnabas, needing assistance, brought from 
Tarsus the apostle Paul to be his fellow worker 
among these Christians. 

The appearance of Paul upon the scene of 
action as a preacher is of the utmost importance 
in the history of the early Church. Coming to 
be co-pastor of a congregation in which there were 
many Gentile Christians, all apparently uncir- 
cumcised, he later became the greatest mission- 
ary of all time, the apostle to the Gentiles and the 
champion of the freedom of Christians from the 
fetters of the Jewish law. Though he did not walk 
in personal company with Jesus as did the other 
apostles, Paul seems to have been the only one 
of the company who fully grasped the real 
spirit of the Master and understood the nature 
of his gospel. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that Paul preserved Christianity to the world, 
for without him its missionary genius would have 
been given no expression, and apart from this 
missionary genius our religion cannot live. 
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Paul the Missionary.—St. Paul made four 
missionary expeditions, covering nearly the whole 
of the Roman Empire, before he died for his 
faith under the sword of Nero at Rome. Sent 
forth in A.D. 48 by the Church at Antioch, the 
Gentile congregation which was the greatest 
missionary Church of its time, he went first 
through the is!and of Cyprus and to the leading 
cities on the adjoining mainland of Asia Minor. 
His second tour began in A.D. 51. He visited 
the Churches he had founded on his previous 
journeys and then crossed into Europe, preach- 
ing in Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and 
Corinth, and returning to Antioch by way of 
Ephesus and Cesarea. 

On his third missionary journey, A.D. 54, Paul 
revisited his Churches in Galatia and Phrygia, 
went to Ephesus, back to Eastern Europe, and 
thence to Jerusalem, visiting a large number of 
cities on the way. In Jerusalem he was arrested 
and sent, on his own appeal, to Rome, where he 
remained a prisoner for two years. The apostle’s 
fourth tour was made after his release from the 
first Roman imprisonment, about A.D. 63, and 
there is much uncertainty as to his route. He 
probably went back to his Churches in Asia 
Minor and Europe, and some have conjectured 
that he also visited Spain. He seems to have 
been rearrested in Asia Minor, sent back to Rome, 
and put to death as a martyr in A.D, 66 or 6/7, 
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Paul’s method as a missionary was to make his 
first approach to the Jews through their syna- 
gogue or meeting place, and, if rejected by his 
own people, which was frequently the case, to 
turn to the Gentiles. He believed in the election 
of his people and in their final salvation, and in 
writing to the Romans declared himself almost 
willing to be lost if he could accomplish their 
conversion (9: 3). So far as they were concerned 
he found no fault with the law, but he strenuously 
insisted that the law did not bind the Gentile 
Christians. They needed only faith, and were 
wholly free from the obligation of circumcision 
and all other Jewish regulations. On this point 
he fought the battle of his life; for this principle 
he was persecuted all over the empire, mobbed 
and arrested in Jerusalem, and finally murdered 
in Rome. 

When Paul died Christianity was established 
in practically all of the leading cities of the Roman 
world, and a large multitude of Gentiles were in 
the fold. The Jerusalem Church, with its pro- 
vincialism and racial prejudice, had declined in 
prestige, and the congregations of the Gentile 
world overshadowed it and even raised money 
for its support. Christianity was now an in- 
dependent and world-wide religion; the mission- 
ary spirit of Jesus, thanks to Paul and the Holy 
Spirit, had triumphed in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of Jewish Christians to keep it limited to 
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the status of a sect of Judaism. ‘‘With Paul’s 
career as an apostle, both as a preacher and a 
writer, Christianity first assumed a universal 
character. When his labors were over, the re- 
ligien which he preached was no longer a limited 
system confined to Jewish conditions, but had 
acquired such a relation toward the world that 
its final triumph over the opposing faiths was 
only a question of years.’’! 

The Crisis in the Church—lIt has been pointed 
out that the coming of Gentiles into the Church 
without circumcision always caused a flurry 
among the early Christians. Peter was attacked 
in the case of Cornelius, and Barnabas was sent 
to investigate and supervise in the case of the 
Greeks at Antioch. In each instance the victory 
was won by the missionary element, but these 
cases were apparently regarded as exceptional 
and the concessions as temporary expedients to 
meet local conditions. But the work of Paul 
forced the issue of making Gentile freedom from 
the law a fundamental principle of Christianity. 
He had founded Gentile Churches all over the 
empire and had received his converts without 
circumcision, and as the news of his action spread 
the Judaizers in the Jerusalem Church were 
aroused to frenzy. The lines were clearly drawn, 
and Christianity faced its first and perhaps great- 
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est crisis. ‘‘Ours is a missionary religion and 
offers free salvation by faith alone to all men 
everywhere,” said Paul. ‘‘It is a sect of Judaism 
and none can enter it unless they first become 
Jews and submit to the Jewish law,” said the 
Judaizers. 

After Paul returned to Antioch from his first 
missionary journey there appeared a band of 
Jewish Christians from Jerusalem, sent by James 
and the Jerusalem Church, apparently to make 
a closer investigation of what was going on in 
Antioch among the Gentiles. These Judaizers 
taught the converts that Gentiles could not be 
saved apart from the law of circumcision, and 
in consequence a strenuous argument developed 
between them and Paul and Barnabas (Acts 15: 
12). 

The issue thus raised anew at Antioch was re- 
ferred to James and the Church at Jerusalem, 
and a delegation departed to present the case to 
the mother Church. The apostles and presbyters 
met in council, and James handed down a com- 
promise decision, which was concurred in by the 
whole body, to the effect that Gentiles were not 
to observe the whole law of Judaism, but were to 
abstain from meats that had been offered to idols, 
from the flesh of animals that had been strangled, 
from eating blood, and from sexual immorality. 
The council distinctly repudiated the actions of 
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the Judaizers in demanding circumcision of the 
Gentiles (Acts 15: 4-30).? 

This compromise accomplished nothing. It 
was gladly received by the Antioch Christians, 
who were doubtless glad to make the slight con- 
cession to Jewish opinion, and Paul took the 
letter with him on the second missionary tour 
(Acts 16: 4). But the decision was of no prac- 
tical value and was never enforced. It seems 
never to have been presented to any of Paul’s 
Churches, and he never mentions it in his letters 
or gives his Gentile converts any instructions in 
line with its provisions; on the contrary, he told 
the Corinthians that they might eat meat offered 
to idols if in so doing they did not cause others 
to stumble (1 Cor. 8).° 

Paul vs. Peter —The controversy was not set- 
tled, not even in Antioch, for the Judaizing party 
continued the opposition to the missionary policy 
of Paul. James and the elder apostles did not 
change their attitude so far as the Jews were con- 
cerned. but made concessions only to Gentiles; 
“‘the law from which the Gentiles believers are 
free still rested upon the Jew.’’ Soon after the 


2The recognition of Jerusalem as the Church of authority, 
the position of James as the leader and of Peter as pleading 
before the council, and the fact that aposties, presbyters, and 
brethren joined in the letter of instructions conclusively refute 
the Roman Catholic theory of the supremacy of Peter as 
“pope’’ and the primacy of the Roman Church. 

See Gilbert, 102, 103. 
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council at Jerusalem, Peter visited Antioch and 
ate with the Gentile converts (Gal. 2: 12), as he 
had previously eaten with Cornelius and the 
Gentiles at Cesarea (Acts 11: 3). James then 
sent a delegation from Jerusalem down to An- 
tioch to explain his attitude. Peter then saw 
that he was in error in thus admitting the com- 
plete equality of Gentile Christians, and he ac- 
cordingly ‘‘began to draw back and separate him- 
self, because he was afraid of the circumcision 
party.’”’ Barnabas also was convinced, as were 
all the Jewish Christians (Gal. 2: 12, 13). 

The struggle had now taken a new turn. Paul 
had won for the Gentiles freedom from the Jew- 
ish law, and the Judaizers now asserted their 
own social superiority to all such. ‘We grant 
that Gentiles may become Christians without 
circumcision,” they declared, ‘‘but we still deny 
that they are full Christians, on a par of equality 
with us, and as a token of their inferiority we will 
hold no social relations with them.” It was the 
same old contention under a different guise, and 
Paul was prompt to meet it, recognizing that a 
stigma upon Gentile converts would prove as 
fatal to Christianity as a frank recognition of the 
perpetual force of the law. He stood alone among 
the Jews, but he denounced Peter publicly to his 
face (Gal. 2: 11, 14). ‘‘There is no longer on his 
part a silent toleration of legalism for Jewish be- 
lievers, but he smites it root and branch. Justi- 
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fication by faith in Christ absolutely excludes 
works of law. Freedom from the law is not re- 
garded as a concession to Gentile weakness,but 
as a true Christian position.””"* Whether or not 
Paul converted Peter by his rebuke we cannot 
tell. But the compromise attempted at Jerusa- 
lem had failed to prevent a cleavage in the 
Church. 

Paul the Writer—The battle was now on in 
earnest. It was war to the hilt between Paul, 
the representative of the missionary spirit, and 
the Judaizers, representatives of the law. This 
was the all-important struggle of the first cen- 
tury, and into the contest Paul threw his whole 
soul. His opponents were masters of strategy. 
Their first attempt was to force circumcision 
upon the Gentiles as a condition of salvation. 
Defeated at this point, they stigmatized uncir- 
cumcised Christians as inferior. Again unsuc- 
cessful, they bitterly attacked the apostolic stand- 
ing of Paul and denounced him as a selfish im- 
postor preaching unauthorized doctrines. The 
Judaizers followed in the wake of the apostle, 
spreading their ideas among his converts and 
leading astray ‘‘into bondage”’ his Gentile Chris- 
tians. Paul replied in personal address and 





4Gilbert 105. 
5 Ramsay et al. think so; Weizsacker, McGiffert et al. do 


not. Volkmar thinks the rebuke so embittered Peter that 
he inspired the later Judaistic activity against Paul. 
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literary appeal, and the struggle was marked 
by much bitterness. But Paul towered head and 
shoulders above his opponents and in the end 
held the field. 

Neither Paul’s letters nor the history of the 
early Church can be understood save-in relation 
to the contest waged by the apostle for the mis- 
sionary element in the gospel. In this cause he 
wrote his greatest Epistles. The Judaizers ar- 
gued that the law was perpetually binding upon 
Christians, and to this Paul replied in Galatians 
by vindicating the freedom of Gentile believers. 
Then his enemies made an attack upon his stand- 
ing and authority as an apostle, and he defended 
his apostleship in Corinthians. ‘‘What becomes, 
then,” cried the Judaizers, ‘‘of the position of 
Israel as the chosen people? Has her election 
been repudiated?’’ To this the great apostle re- 
plied in Romans, setting forth his noble doctrine 
of justification by faith.¢ We owe these great 
doctrines of the Church and these wonderful 
Epistles of the New Testament to Paul’s in- 
sistence upon the point that Christianity is first 
of all a missionary religion. 

Here hinged the fate of Christianity. Was ita 
missionary religion? or was it a sect within a 
racial faith? Was the gospel a universal and in- 
dependent message of salvation to all men of 
faith regardless of race or nation? or was it a 


6 See Bruce, 51-53. 
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petty sect to be entered only through the door 
of a slavish submission to a senseless Jewish rite? 
That was the issue, and Paul won. The gospel 
was freed from the shackles of legalism and 
provincialism and left free to make its triumphant 
way through all the earth. And it is significant 
that this first and greatest struggle was between 
the missionary and antimissionary forces in the 
Church and was fought out on the ‘‘foreign mis- 
sion field.” 

Missions after Paul—aAt the close of the apos- 
tolic age, A.D. 100, a large number of Christian 
Churches had been established in various parts 
of the Roman Empire. They were mostly Gen- 
tile, for the Jerusalem Church had lost its in- 
fluence and the saints there were living largely 
on the bounty of the Gentile converts, while the 
main body of Jews had decisively rejected the 
new faith. Christianity was as yet uninfluential 
and had scarcely attracted the attention of the 
world at large; where it had been noticed and 
persecuted it was not carefully distinguished 
from Judaism. But the seeds had been scattered 
abroad through the society of the empire and were 
destined to grow with startling rapidity. 

No great missionaries arose to follow in the 
train of Paul, but after him all Christians became 
missionaries. Their doctrines, their consistent 
lives, their love for one another, their unbending 
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opposition to idols and the pagan worship of 
gods, their charity, and their constant preaching 
of the gospel to all men caused the expansion of 
the Church. During the patristic age, A.D. 
100-300, they literally took the Roman Empire. 
They became so numerous that they dominated 
the social order, and the Emperor Constantine 
in A.D. 323 considered it astroke of policy to declare 
Christianity the religion of the state. This ex- 
pansion of Christianity from a group of obscure 
Jews to a position of commanding importance 
in the world’s greatest empire in two and a half 
centuries is unique in the world’s annals. 

As the gospel spread, paganism took alarm and 
endeavored to extirpate it by force. Jews and 
pagans joined in the persecutions, and by thou- 
sands the Christians were hunted down and en- 
slaved or killed. Tradition states that all of the 
apostles save John suffered martyrdom for Christ 
while engaged in missionary service in different 
parts of the world. Christians were devoured 
by lions before the populace in the arena at Rome. 
Nero, it is said, smeared them with tar and used 
them as torches to light his pleasure gardens. 
Every crime and every misfortune was laid to 
the Christians. ‘It does not rain, lead us against 
the Christians,’ was a proverb in Africa. ‘‘When 
the Tiber reaches the city walls, when the Nile 
does not overflow, when famine or pestilence pre- 
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vail in a land, the cry is heard, ‘Cast the Chris- 
tians to the lions,’”’ said Tertullian.’ 

But nothing availed against the missionary 
spirit of the Church. The new religion permeated 
all strata of society: the army, the government, 
even the imperial household. About A.D. 112 
Pliny wrote to Trajan that “the contagion of 
the superstition has spread through the cities, 
villages, and rural districts,” and that ‘“‘many 
of every age, every rank, and also of both sexes 
are called into danger.’ Tertullian, writing 
against the pagans, could triumphantly state: 
“All your ingenious cruelties can accomplish 
nothing; they are only a lure to this sect. Our 
number increases the more you destroy us. The 
blood of the Christians is their seed. . . . We are 
a people of yesterday, and yet we have filled 
every place belonging to you—cities, islands, 
castles, towns, assemblies, your very camp, your 
tribes, companies, palace, senate, forum. We 
leave you your temples only. You count your 
armies, but our numbers in a single province will 
be greater.’’ 8 

While Christianity was thus conquering Rome 
its missions were being extended among the 
pagan tribes which eventually overran and over- 
threw the empire. Antioch, as was fitting, was 





7 Apology, ch. 40. For details regarding the persecutions 
see Hurst, v. I, chs. 2, 3; Schaff, v. II, ch. 2; Uhlhorn, 217-384. 
8 Apology, ch. 37. 
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the mother Church of missions from the Euxine 
Sea to the heart of China. Armenia was reached 
within a century after the death of Paul and 
evangelized by the preaching of Gregory; this 
was the first country in the world to formally 
accept Christianity. Persia was evangelized in 
the third century in spite of persecution more 
severe than that of Rome. Mesopotamia was 
evangelized early, and in Africa a strong Church 
was developed. 

In Europe the gospel spread rapidly. Christian 
missionaries continued the labors of Paul in 
Macedonia, crossed the Dardanelles, and con- 
verted the savage Goths on the lower Danube. 
Spain was covered with Christian Churches by 
the close of the second century, and a hundred 
years later they dotted what is now France; 
Treves, the predecessor of Paris, had a Church 
by A.D. 250. Some of the savage tribesmen of 
Germany were converted a hundred years before 
that date, and about the same time the gospel 
reached England and Ireland. We do not know 
the names of many of the missionaries who carried 
the message of the cross to these far reaches. 
They were doubtless exiles driven out of Rome 
by the persecuting emperors, who thus unwit- 
tingly became the means of extending the very 
religion they were endeavoring to extirpate; so 
frequently has God made ‘‘the wrath of man to 
serve him.” 
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The Christian Scholars—Just as St. Paul de- 
feated his enemies by writing letters to the 
Churches in defense of his doctrine, so the early 
Christian scholars met the pagan philosophers 
in a literary battle and shattered their arguments. 
In no small measure the final triumph of the gos- 
pel was due to the fact that the Christians ‘‘out- 
_ thought the pagan world.” It is nothing short 
of remarkable that the Church, composed for 
the first hundred years largely of humble and ig- 
norant people, should so soon have produced 
scholars able to meet and defeat the most learned 
representatives of Greek and Roman culture. 
The Judaizers who attacked St. Paul survived 
in a sect of Jewish Christians known as the 
Ebionites. This group produced a series of 
twenty essays, known as the pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies, which purported to be the sermons of 
Peter against Simon Magus, who was supposed 
to represent Paul. These sermons repeated the 
old Judaizing arguments and the necessity of 
accepting and practicing the Jewish law. Against 
the Ebionites the Christian scholar Tertullian 
wrote his learned work ‘‘ Against the Jews,’’ and 
Justin Martyr wrote his ‘“‘ Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew.’’ These two apologists disposed of the 
Judaizers and at the same time presented an 
array of arguments commending Christianity to 
the Jews. 
The pagan attack on Christianity was made 
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by Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, and Lucian, 
a Grecian rhetorician. Celsus heaped ridicule 
and blasphemy upon Christ, attacked the Chris- 
tians savagely, and denounced their religion as 
a system of falsehoods and perversions. Several 
Christians replied to these attacks, but the reply 
that stands out as the most masterly of all is 
that of Origen, ‘‘ Against Celsus.’”’ In this great 
work Origen riddled the arguments of his op- 
ponent. As the Christian writers became con- 
scious of their success in warding off the attacks 
of their enemies, they grew bolder and took the 
offensive against paganism. The gods were ridi- 
culed unmercifully. ‘‘What lies, ridiculous things, 
and weaknesses we read of the pretended gods,” 
said Minucius Felix. ‘‘Vulcan limps; Mercury 
has wings on his feet; Pan is hoofed; Saturn in 
fetters; and Janus has two faces, as if he walked 
backwards,”’ and he declares that the adultery 
of Mars and Venus and the lewdness of Jupiter 
with Ganymede were invented to authorize sim- 
ilar wickedness on the part of men. In the same 
vein Tertullian, Justin Martyr, and others de- 
nounced paganism and laughed it out of court. 
The Christians found an opponent worthy of 
their steel in Gnosticism, a religious philosophy 
made up of elements from Judaism, Christianity, 
and paganism. It appeared in the time of Paul, 
and we find many passages in the New Testa- 
ment directed against it. This system taught a 
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creator called the Demiurge, whois separate from 
God. It held that the world and all matter was 
wholly evil and only the spirit was good, and it 
made true salvation a matter of mystical knowl- 
edge. The world has never known a more com- 
plex and abstruse system of religion or philosophy 
than Gnosticism, and to successfully refute it 
was a difficult task, owing to its spiritual and in- 
tangible nature. 

The leading exponent of Gnosticism was Mar- 
cion, who claimed to be a Christian, but who 
hated the Jews and despised the Old Testament 
dispensation. The greatest figure in the defense 
of Christianity and in opposition to Gnosticism 
was Tertullian, whose works “ Against Marcion,”’ 
“Apologetics,” ‘‘The Scorpion,” etc., constitute 
the most powerful defenses of Christianity pro- 
duced in that age. Tertullian and, indeed, all 
the other Christian scholars, hated Marcion 
heartily and denounced him in no uncertain 
terms; Irenzeus produced against his theory one 
of the greatest treatises of his time, while Chris- 
tians like Hippolytus, the teacher of Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen also wrote 
against it. 

Other opponents of Christianity appeared from 
time to time, among whom may be mentioned 
the philosopher Plotinus and his pupil, Porphyry. 
The latter wrote a work against the new religion, 
which was refuted by Eusebius, Methodius, and 
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Apollonius. The Emperor Julian, called the 
Apostate because he had been a Christian but 
turned to paganism after ascending the throne, 
attempted to restore the old worship of the gods 
and to destroy Christianity. He wrote a book 
against Christianity, to which Apollonius replied 
and against which Cyril of Alexandria later wrote 
“Against the Impious Julian.”” These works of 
apology are only the outstanding examples of a 
multitude of books, homilies, and treatises which 
had for their purpose the overthrowing of pa- 
ganism and the establishment of Christianity. 
They were a part of the missionary propaganda 
of the early Church and played an important 
part in the extension of Christianity. 

The Christian Triumph.—Thus the missionary 
spirit of Jesus at last found expression in the 
Church, and by the witnessing, suffering, con- 
secration, energy, and scholarship of the be- 
lievers Christianity triumphed over both Ju- 
daism and paganism and finally dominated the 
known world. Gradually the old Roman re- 
ligion, with its many gods, became restricted to 
the villages and backwoods as Christ took the 
important centers; indeed, the false worship took 
its very name from this circumstance, for the 
word ‘“‘pagan’’ means a villager, and ‘‘heathen”’ 
means a heath dweller. In due time the gods all 
disappeared, driven into nothingness by the 
glorious advance of the Christian gospel. 
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In the history of the Church there have been 
lulls and some backsets, but the missionary 
genius of our religion has never been lost. The 
promise of Christ to be with his Church as long 
as it went about the task of preaching the gospel 
to the whole world has been kept to the letter. 
The most vital days of Christian history have 
been days in which the missionary zeal has been 
greatest, and a decline of this zeal has always 
resulted in a loss of moral influence and spiritual 
power. This is a historic lesson which the Church 
must heed in the present materialistic age. 

Recapitulation.—In this chapter we have found 
that the universal, missionary spirit of Jesus was 
forced to struggle for full and free expression in 
the early Church; the Jewish Christians insisted 
that the laws of Judaism should bind all Gentile 
converts. Paul alone realized the real nature of 
the gospel; he strenuously opposed the Judaizers 
and espoused the cause of Gentile freedomand 
the missionary spirit. In this he waged the battle 
of his life, defeated his enemies, broke the chains 
of Judaism, and gave Christianity to the world 
as a universal gospel offering to all men salvation 
by faith alone. 

Following the death of Paul the gospel spread 
over the world with amazing rapidity. Jews and 
pagans tried to suppress it by persecution and 
argument, but their efforts were unavailing. Prov- 
ince after province, land after land, heard the 
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message, and within three hundred years the 
pagan Roman Empire capitulated and recognized 
Christianity as its official faith. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION—CHAPTER IV. 


1. What kind of people composed the early Church? How 
did they conceive of Christianity? 

2. Discuss the first approach of Christianity to the Gentile 
world. 

3. Sketch the missionary travels and work of St. Paul. 

4. What was the point involved in the first controversy at 
Antioch? How was it settled? 

5. What was the point involved in the controversy be- 
tween Paul and Peter at Antioch? 

6. Show how these questions involved the life of Christiani- 
ty as a missionary religion. Sketch Paul’s struggle for mis- 
sionary freedom. 

7. Describe how Christianity spread after Paul’s death. 

8. Sketch the literary attacks made on Christianity by 
pagans and the replies of Christian scholars. What place 
does literature and learning hold in missions to-day? 

9. Could Christianity have survived had it not been mis- 
sionary? Can the Church of to-day live if it is not mission- 
ary? Why? 





Vv 


Mark this: he who sows sparingly will reap 
sparingly, and he who sows generously will reap 
a generous harvest. Everyone is to give what he 
has made up his mind to give; there is to be no 
grudging or compulsion about it, for God loves 
the giver who gives cheerfully. God is able to 
bless you with ample means, so that you may 
always have quite enough for any emergency of 
your own and ample besides for any kind act ta 
others.— Saint Paul. 


V 
THE GIVING OF THE CHURCH 


Property in the Early Church—Enough has 
been said above to show that the early Church 
was missionary and that it was the missionary 
spirit which enabled Christianity to escape the 
trammels of Judaism and survive as an inde- 
pendent, free, and universal religion of the spirit. 
Let us turn to that other fundamental principle 
of all religion, the service of God through sacri- 
ficial giving. We have seen in previous chapters 
that this principle has prevailed among all races 
and in every age. We have seen that Christ 
taught the giving of money to worthy causes as 
a primary duty and that men were to hold every- 
thing for the uses of the kingdom of God. We 
shall now inquire whether and in what manner 
this teaching found expression in the early 
Church. 

The missionary spirit was forced to struggle 
for recognition, but this was not true of the doc- 
trine of Christian stewardship. The records bear 
witness that the very first Christians correctly 
grasped the mind of Christ on the subject of 
property, for we read that ‘‘none of them said the 
things he possessed were his own”’ (Acts 4: 32). 
This is the first principle of Christian stewardship 
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and accords exactly with Jesus’s teaching that 
God is the ultimate owner and that the kingdom 
demands all. The financial policy of the first 
Christians is full of interest: 

“Now there was but one heart and soul among the 
multitude of believers; not one of them considered 
anything his personal property, but they shared all 
they had with one another. There was not a needy 
person among them, for those who owned land or 
houses would sell them and bring the proceeds of the 
sale, laying the money before the feet of the apostles; 


it was then distributed according to each individual’s 
need.” (Acts 4:32-35, Moffatt.) 


In spirit and general result this is the ideal of 
the kingdom, but Jesus did not teach that method. 
It was.a form of communism, serving well a 
temporary purpose while all the Christians were 
in a small group concentrated in Jerusalem, but 
utterly impossible when the band scattered and 
the number of believers increased. It could not 
have continued for any extended period, since 
the policy of selling property and living upon the 
capital would have proved disastrous, and the 
practice was soon discontinued. Those who be- 
lieve in communism as a political or social theory 
obtain no encouragement here, for even among 
these first Christians the practice was entirely 
voluntary; this is made plain by the statement 
of Peter to Ananias concerning the latter’s lie 
about his land: ‘‘When it remained unsold, did 
it not remain your own? And even after the sale, 
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was the money not yours to do as you pleased 
about it?” 

The point here is that there was no law, no 
compulsion, in the giving of the first Christians; 
but they were so imbued with the spirit of Christ 
that they willingly and voluntarily gave every- 
thing to the service of the kingdom. They were 
brothers, and every man took a personal interest 
in seeing that no suffering prevailed among them. 
Their spirit and purposes were right. But their 
method was wrong, as later events proved. This 
experiment may have been responsible for re- 
ducing the Jerusalem Church to poverty and 
throwing its members on the charity of the other 
Churches. 

Paul's Fiscal Policy—In his missionary jour- 
neys over the empire St. Paul no doubt received 
some support from the Church at Antioch which 
sent him forth, but at Corinth he refused to bur- 
den his new converts and worked at his trade as 
tentmaker or leather worker (Acts 18: 3; 2 Cor. 
11: 7-10). This he did also in other places (1 
Cor. 9: 18; 1 Thess. 2: 9; Acts 20: 34). But it 
seems to have been no fixed principle with him, 
for he distinctly states that he “‘made a levy on 
other Churches’’; when he ran short of funds at 
Corinth his wants were supplied by ‘‘the brothers 
who came from Macedonia’”’ (2 Cor. 11: 8, 9), 
and he received gladly the gifts sent to him from 
time to time by his converts (Phil. 4: 14-16). 
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Paul taught in plain words that Christians should 
support their ministers and that ministers were 
entitled to such support (1 Cor. 9: 7-15). 

The great apostle followed his Lord in insisting 
that Christians must give their money for be- 
nevolent purposes. He organized and carried 
through the greatest charity of his time, taking 
a collection among all his Churches for the pau- 
perized saints at Jerusalem (see 2 Cor. 8: 1-15; 
1 Cor. 16: 1-14; Acts 11: 29, 30). He urged all 
the Christians to participate liberally in this of- 
fering, and in these portions of his letters we can 
read his teaching with reference to the Christian 
duty of giving. 

In the first place, he taught that giving was a 
Christian’s obligation and could not be avoided. 
This is plain from his emphasis on the right of 
ministers to receive compensation from the 
Churches for their services (1 Cor. 9: 7ff.) and 
in his appeals to the Corinthians for liberality on 
behalf of others. 

In the second place, he taught that one’s 
spiritual well-being and his standing in the eyes 
of God depend in large measure upon his liber- 
ality. He declared that the generosity of the 
Philippians caused ‘‘fruit to abound to your ac- 
count,’ or, as Moffatt translates it, “interest in 
this way accumulates to your divine credit”’ 
(Phil. 4: 17). To the Corinthians he openly said 
that ‘‘he which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
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sparingly, and he which soweth’ bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully. Every man as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give; for God 
loveth a cheerful giver” (2 Cor. 9: 6, 7). He re- 
minded the Ephesian elders that ‘“‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive’’ (Acts 20: 35), and 
in writing to the Romans he placed generosity 
among the recognized virtues of the Christian 
life (12: 13). 

In the third place, St. Paul declared that a 
Christian’s generosity should be regular and 
systematic, and not haphazard and at random, 
as our modern giving usually is. His plan was 
simple, yet so efficient that it has never been sur- 
passed as a method of Church finance: ‘‘Upon 
the first day of the week let each of you put aside 
a certain sum from his weekly gains, so that the 
money may not have to be collected when I come” 
(1 Cor. 16: 2, Moffatt). The contributions were 
thus to be made regularly on Sunday, each Chris- 
tian giving in proportion to the amount he had 
received: ‘‘as God hath prospered you.’ It was 
his idea that by this method funds would be 
available when needed and the necessity of “‘spe- 
cial collections”’ be avoided. 

Finally, the apostle taught specifically that the 
giving of Christians was regulated by no law, 
but was to be determined wholly by love and one’s 
prosperity. Though a Pharisee of the Pharisees 
and a Hebrew of the Hebrews, Paul made no at- 
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tempt to introduce the law of the tithe into Chris- 
tian practice. ‘‘I issue no command,” he said in 
urging liberality, ‘‘but only use the zeal of others 
to prove your love.” “If only one is ready to 
give according to his means, it is acceptable; he 
is not asked to give what he has not got.” “I 
want it to be forthcoming as a generous gift, not 
as money wrung out of you.’ ‘Every one is to 
give what he has made up his mind to give; there 
is to be no grudging or compulsion about it’”’ 
(2 Cor. 8: 8, 12; 9: 5, 7). Language could not 
be plainer than this. Christians were to give 
liberally, spontaneously, regularly, and in propor- 
tion to their means; but love, not law, was the 
guiding principle and only motive. 

Early Christian Benevolence.—For five hundred 
years this view of Christian giving prevailed in 
the Church, and the generosity of the brethren 
under the compulsion of love far surpassed any- 
thing known among the Jews under the com- 
pulsion of law. Christian charity was well-nigh 
boundless, and the open-handed generosity so 
attracted the attention of the pagan world that 
it was one of the leading elements in the winning 
of converts. 

There was great need of charity during the 
first three hundred years of Christian history, 
when the Church was bitterly persecuted. Chris- 
tianity had a special message to the poor, and 
the poor flocked to the Church. Some members 
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were driven from their homes, others abandoned 
prohibited work, many were imprisoned or sold 
into slavery, the property of others was con- 
fiscated, and the lot of widows and orphans was 
unusually hard. All of these unfortunates were 
cared for by the Church: the poor were supported, 
the prisoners fed, the captives ransomed. The 
care of these involved a great administrative 
problem, and it was this which led to the desig- 
nation of the presiding officer of the Church as- 
sembly as a “bishop,” or the chief administrator 
of the alms of the Church. 

The Christians brought their gifts to the 
Church regularly. In every place of worship 
there was a box, called the corban, into which 
the offerings were cast. Tertullian says Chris- 
tians brought offerings monthly,” while the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions required gifts each Sunday; 
Cyprian declared it to be a desecration of the 
Sabbath to fail in making an offering.’ There 
were perhaps two offerings, one being laid on the 
altar weekly at the taking of the Lord’s Supper 
and the other monthly, ‘‘when it was usual for 
persons that were able and willing to give as they 
thought fit something to the ark or treasury of 
the Church.’’* In addition to these voluntary 





9 Hatch, 39-48. Apology, 39. 
11 Apostolic Constitutions, III, 36. 
12 De Opere et Eleemosynis, 14. 
18 Bingham, Antiquities, I, 183. 
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gifts there was the regular collection in each serv- 
ice, offerings on the memorial days of the mar- 
tyrs, and freewill offerings of a special nature. 
‘‘Many wealthy pagans, on becoming Christians, 
sold the most of their property and presented the 
proceeds to the Church for the benefit of the poor 
or the evangelization of distant countries.’’“ 

These gifts were not alone in money, but con- 
sisted in whatever thing of value came into the 
possession of the believer. Honey, milk, grapes, 
and the first fruits of the harvest were brought. 
The custom of giving first fruits was brought 
over from Judaism and persisted for several hun- 
dred years in the Church.® 

The Christians distributed the proceeds of 
these offerings to the support of the Church or- 
ganization and the relief of the poor and un- 
fortunate. The ministers of religion received 
their support monthly, the gifts for that purpose 
passing through the hands of the bishop and being 
by him distributed to the clergy. The poor of the 
parish were sought out, listed, and cared for, 
pains being taken to prevent fraud in this regard. 
This charity extended far beyond the local con- 
gregation, for the early Church was intensely 
missionary and not only sent the gospel into dis- 





4See Hurst, I, 360. 


*See MacCulloch, in Enc. of Rel. and Ethics, VI, art. 
First Fruits, 45. 
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tant parts, but also served needy and suffering 
saints over a wide area. Cyprian of Carthage 
raised a sum equal to four thousand dollars to 
ransom Numidian Christians who had been taken 
captive, even the weak rural Churches surround- 
ing Carthage joining in the collection. The 
Roman Church similarly ransomed the enslaved 
Christians of Cappadocia. The writings of the 
early fathers are filled with allusions to such 
liberality.” 

Not only did Christian love manifest itself in 
the giving of money, for their idea of steward- 
ship covered the whole of life. During a pesti- 
lence at Alexandria the pagans drove away the 
afflicted, cast the half-dead bodies in the streets, 
and left the dead unburied; but the Christians 
cared for the sick even unto death: ‘‘' Many who 
took the bodies of Christian brethren into their 
arms and to their bosom, composed their features 
and buried them with all possible care, after- 
wards followed them in death.’”"* The same 
spirit was displayed during a pestilence at Car- 
thage.® The Emperor Julian denounced the 
Christians because they were not content with 
giving charity to their own poor, but extended it 
also to the pagans. We find the world’s first 
hospital built in Rome at the end of the fourth 


17 Neander, I, 257; Hurst, I, 359. 
18 Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, in Eusebius, I, 8, 22. 
19 Neander, I, 258; Hurst, I, 359. 
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century, and shortly thereafter several were 
built at Constantinople. Among the Christians 
the whole paraphernalia of benevolent institu- 
tions was born.” 

The Tithe in the Church—Although Christian 
giving far surpassed in liberality anything known 
in Judaism or paganism, we find no trace of the 
tithe in the early Church. The principle was that 
of love, not law; everything belonged to God and 
the kingdom, not the tenth only. This is uni- 
versally admitted by authorities.2! We have seen 
that in Paul’s collections he insisted that there 
be no compulsion and never suggested any fixed 
proportion. The same principle was followed in 
the early Church. Irenzus expressed it in his 
masterly work, ‘Against Heresies” (4: 34): 
‘Whilst they (the Jews) used to hold the tithes 
of their property as consecrated, they, on the 
other hand, who have grasped freedom, dedicate 
to the use of the Lord all things which they pos- 
sess, giving joyfully and freely in greater abun- 
dance, because they have a greater hope.”’ 

Origen, in one of his homilies on Numbers,” 
says that the tithe should be far exceeded in 


20See Brace, 101-103. 

21 Willis, in Dict. of the Apos. Church, II, art. ‘‘Tithes,’”’ 
594; MacCulloch, in Enc. of Rel. and Ethics, XII, art., 
‘‘Tithes,”’ 348; Hurst, I, 361; even Bingham, whotries to make 
a case for the divine right of tithes, admits that they did not 
appear in the early Church, I, 189, 
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Christian generosity, his argument being that 
Christians are taught that their righteousness 
should exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, who gave tithes; in his work 
against heresies (4: 18, 34), however, he approved 
the idea of devoting a tenth to religion, but was 
careful to explain that he spoke only for himself. 
It is significant that in all the liturgies used in 
the early Church for the services at which the 
offerings were made there is no mention of the 
tithe, but the principle of voluntary, freewill gifts 
is invariably set forth. In the ‘Constitution 
of the Holy Apostles,’’ however, we find the fol- 
lowing instructions to bishops: ‘‘Let him use 
those tenths and first fruits, which are given ac- 
cording to the command of God, as a man of God, 
as also let him dispense in a right manner the 
freewill offerings which are brought in on account 
of the poor.’ And in the same document we 
read, ‘‘Let all first fruits be brought to the 
bishops, and to the presbyters, and to the dea- 
cons, for their maintenance; but let all the tithe 
be for the maintenance of the rest of the clergy, 
and of the virgins and widows, and of those under 
the trial of poverty.” * 

In the Western Church, that part of Chris- 
tianity under Roman influence, there was no 
fixed standard of giving. ‘‘The strongest teachers 


23 Ante-Nicene Fathers, VII, 408. 
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opposed any fixed measure by saying that it was 
an excellence of Christianity above Judaism that, 
under the former, the Lord required all that could 
be spared.” But it is significant that all con- 
tended for a greater liberality than was required 
by the Jewish law, and no Church father ever 
argued against the tithe unless he was insisting 
upon the giving of a larger portion. In the 
Eastern Church, under the influence of Con- 
stantinople, the tithe was held by some to be 
the proper standard of Christian beneficence. 

The Tithe after Constantine —After the edicts 
of the Emperor Constantine in 311, 313, and 
323, Christianity virtually became the state re- 
ligion of Rome, and astrong secularizing tendency 
set in. The Church now was subsidized by the 
imperial treasury. Laws were passed to augment 
the wealth of the Church, and before the year 
400 we find the payment of tithes in vogue.* 
The Church leaders of this period, such as Au- 
gustine, Jerome, Ambrose, and Chrysostom, men- 
tion the practice in their writings and even con- 
tend for it as a divine ordinance. The Council 
of Macon, in 585, ordered the payment of tithes 
on pain of excommunication. Other Church 
councils likewise enjoined it, and under the reign 
of Charlemagne, at the close of the eighth cen- 
tury, it became a law of the empire, and the 
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rendering of tithes to the Church was enforced 
by the imperial power. 

Many and gross abuses sprang up in connec- 
tion with the tithing law. The tithes were often 
directed to certain Churches or monasteries, and 
not infrequently the proprietors appropriated 
the tithes to their own uses or sold the privilege 
of collecting them. High Churchmen sometimes 
granted tithes to laymen, and in time they drifted 
into lay hands and became the means of graft 
and oppression. This situation became little 
short of scandalous, and it was necessary for the 
Third Lateran Council, in 1179, to forbid the 
detention of tithes by laymen.” 

Since that time laws of the tithe have been 
theoretically maintained in many Roman Cath- 
olic countries and in England, always in con- 
nection with the union of Church and State. 
Their enforcement has been haphazard and spo- 
radic, however. It must be admitted in all can- 
dor that they represent a radical departure from 
the practice of the Church in the days of the 
apostles and down until the close of the third 
century, when the Church was joined to the em- 
pire and its intense spirituality and sense of 
brotherhood largely dissipated by secularization 

Recapitulation—Let us now briefly review our 
findings in this study of the giving of the early 
Church. We have seen that the first Christians 
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practiced a form of voluntary communism, sell- 
ing their property and establishing a common 
fund to be administered by the apostles. This 
was of short duration and came to an end when 
the saints were scattered by persecution. 

Paul insisted upon liberality, as did Jesus; but 
he seems to have discarded the ancient tithe and 
relied wholly upon the law of love, teaching that 
men should give regularly, liberally, but volun- 
tarily. The early Church followed his example, 
bringing gifts weekly to the place of worship and 
thus maintaining a program of charity that far 
surpassed Judaism, amazed the pagan Romans, 
and did much to commend the religion to the 
consideration of the people. 

Until after the time of Constantine there was 
no tithe in the Church. Early in the fourth cen- 
tury, however, the Church was united with the 
empire, and soon the Jewish principle was re- 
vived. In 585 it was first officially adopted by 
the Church at the Council of Macon, and about 
800 the Emperor Charlemagne wrote it into the 
law of the land. Abuses at once arose. Laymen 
obtained the privilege of levying tithes, and in 
1179 an attempt was made by the Third Lateran 
Council to wrest the tithe from lay hands and 
turn it back to the Church. Since that time 
many attempts have been made to enforce a 
tithing law, but none have been regularly suc- 
cessful, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION—CHAPTER V 


1. What was the practice of the first Christians relative to 
property? Could that plan succeed to-day? 

2. What did Paul teach about the giving of Chriscian peo- 
ple? 

3. From what motive did he say people should give? Is 
there any difference between his doctrine and that of Christ? 

4, Discuss the charity of the early Church? Name some 
of the causes for which they gave their money. 

5. Did the early Christians practice tithing? 

6. When and why did the tithing principle first appear in 
the Church? 

7. Sketch the history of tithing in the Church. 

8. Do you believe Christians should be tithers? Why? 

9. What do you think is the right attitude of a Christian 
in regard to his money? 
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VI 
CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 





WitTH my substance I will honor 
My Redeemer and my Lord; 
Were ten thousand worlds my manor, 
All were nothing to his word: 
While the heralds of salvation 
His abounding grace proclaim, 
Let his friends, of every station, 
Gladly join to spread his fame. 
——Benjamin Francis. 


VI 
CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


The Doctrine Stated.—The Christian doctrine 
of the believer’s relation to property is called 
Christian stewardship. It is based primarily on 
the teachings of Jesus and St. Paul and the prac- 
tice of the early Church, but it likewise embodies 
the fundamental principle of sacrifice as the lead- 
ing element of worship which we have found in 
every form of religion known. 

The doctrine may be thus stated: All wealth 
of every form belongs ultimately to God, and not 
to man; a man is only a steward of his posses- 
sions, charged with using everything as God 
would have it used and in such a way as to ad- 
vance the kingdom of God; and in recognition 
of that stewardship he is obligated to devote a 
portion of his wealth directly to God’s cause as 
represented by interests that are specifically 
religious. 

The idea of Christian stewardship applies not 
alone to property, but covers the whole of human 
life, and we accordingly find frequent reference 
made to ‘“‘stewardship of life,”’ ‘stewardship of 
time,’’ and even ‘‘stewardship of prayer.” It 
teaches that time and life, no less than prosperity, 
come from God and must be used in accordance 
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with his will; and the same is true of one’s in- 
fluence, children, opportunities, friendships, home 
life, and all other relations. Jesus not only ad- 
vised the rich young ruler to sell his property 
and give the proceeds to the poor (Mark 10: 21; 
Luke 18: 22), but he also declared that if his 
cause demanded it men were to break their earth- 
ly ties of family and kinship (Luke 14: 26) and 
even leave their dead unburied (Matt. 8: 22). 
Nothing that we have or cherish is exempt from 
the law of Christian stewardship. 

This doctrine, however, is usually applied to 
wealth, and it is fitting that this should be the 
case. As society is now organized, a man’s money 
in a very real sense represents the whole of the 
man himself. It is the equivalent of his time, 
work, and thought, for all of these go into its 
production. Money, as our standard of value, 
may be regarded as concentrated labor, or the 
storing up of all the energies of life. In our pres- 
ent discussion we shall accordingly view Chris- 
tian stewardship from the financial angle, not 
forgetting that its implications apply likewise to 
the whole of life and activity. 

A Fundamental Matter—Before proceeding 
further let us glance backward over the discus- 
sion contained in the previous chapters. Such a 
review will set clearly before us the fact that 
Christian stewardship is not a new and strange 
doctrine, but is an adaptation to the conditions 
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of our modern life of a principle which appears 
in all religion—the principle that acceptable 
worship demands the sacrifice of that which man 
regards as valuable. 

This idea appeared with the first glimmering 
conception of a divine power in the universe and 
has accompanied it always as the understanding 
of God unfolded and developed. Primitive man 
ate his meat in the belief that he was sharing it 
with his god; he burned the best animal of his 
flock in the opinion that his god appropriated the 
flesh as it went up in smoke; he even burned his 
best-beloved child because the son was the most 
precious of all possessions; he gave portions of the 
sacrificial flesh to the poor on the theory that the 
poor were the heirs of the gods; and at last we 
find him setting aside a definite portion of his 
property—the tithe—as his offering to the deity. 

The Hebrews had a clearer revelation than any 
other people of their time, and it is significant 
that this revelation was built around the same 
primary idea of worship through sacrifice. The 
feast, the offering, and the tithe were the leading 
agencies by means of which the chosen people 
were taught to render homage to Jehovah. 

Christianity made a radical departure from all 
known faiths by shifting the basis of religion from 
law to love. But it retained the principle of 
worship through sacrifice, purified it of all crude 
and gross notions, filled it with new meaning, 
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and extended its application to the whole of 
human life and possessions. Christianity went 
beyond all others by showing that even God 
governed himself by the principle of sacrifice and 
had given his only Son, and that Christ had acted 
upon the same principle by laying down his own 
life. Hence sacrifice became a mutual expression 
of love, participated in by God, Christ, and man 
alike. And Christ lost no opportunity of making 
it plain that men must give life, time, talents, 
money—everything—for the kingdom. Since 
this idea has been thus prominent wherever men 
obtained any glimpse of God, and has been the 
very heart of the lowest and the highest forms of 
religion alike, we seem warranted in accepting 
it as the first element of God’s revelation of his 
will. Men cannot be religious without giving. 
The Ownership of God—The first element in 
the doctrine of Christian stewardship is that God, 
and not man, is the ultimate owner of everything. 
The atheist or agnostic would make no response 
to this proposition, but it can scarcely be denied 
by the enlightened religious man who conceives 
of God as Creator and Ruler of the universe. 
Ownership vests in him for the simple reason 
that all things come from him and depend upon 
him. ‘‘The world is mine, and the fullness there- 
of,”’ declared the Psalmist. ‘‘Every beast of the 
forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand 


hills” (50: 12, 10). 
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It is a fact of common observation, so patent 
that denial is impossible, that all wealth, of what- 
ever form, is based upon something which is en- 
tirely beyond the control of man. The whole 
ability of the human race in the production of 
wealth consists in the arrangement and adjust- 
ment of materials and forces with the existence 
of which man has nothing whatever to do. The 
slightest shift in these materials and forces would 
be sufficient to disrupt every human plan and 
sweep into nothingness every vestige of human 
values. The religious man would interpret this 
fact in the light of the power and goodness of God 
and would declare that God gives all things and 
all things ultimately depend upon him; the atheist 
would eliminate the word ‘‘God,” and perhaps 
substitute therefor the word ‘‘nature,’’ but he 
would nevertheless be under the necessity of 
admitting that man’s prosperity depends upon 
outside influences which he can in no wise con- 
trol. Wealth comes primarily from the earth and 
is conditioned upon natural principles in which 
the religious soul has always seen the workings 
of God’s hand. 

The farmer toils with diligence for the produce 
which he wrests from the soil, but no thinking 
farmer would contend that his labor and in- 
genuity are primarily responsible for his crop. 
The strange property of the land which we call 
fertility, the mysterious life in the grain which 
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germinates, the subtle yet powerful influence of 
the sunlight, the indispensable moisture from 
rains and dew—these are the fundamental ele- 
ments in agriculture, and in comparison the farm- 
er’s toil and thought are trivial. Yet he has ab- 
solutely no control over any one of them; and if 
either should fail for a single season, it would 
mean ruin and starvation for the race. The 
farmer, then, deals in superficialities when he 
loses sight of the part played by God in the crea- 
tion of his crop. God is the ultimate owner of 
the harvest, because God created it. 

Such a line of reasoning applies to property in 
any form. The miner toils arduously, but only 
in the search for metals which God placed in the 
rock. The builder likewise exerts himself, but 
he only arranges the stone and steel in harmony 
with gravitation and other laws of nature, mak- 
ing none of the things he uses and controlling 
none of the laws according to which he works. 
How impotent would be the inventor apart from 
the simple principle of the expansion of steam 
or the presence of electricity in the air! Health, 
strength, thought, life itself/—these come from 
God, and over them man exercises but a limited 
control; yet without them no wealth could be 
produced. The religious man who gives thought 
to these truths can scarcely avoid the conclusion 


that everything belongs, in the last analysis, to 
God. 
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Even the atheist cannot well avoid a similar 
conclusion, though declining to use the name of 
God. It constitutes no explanation to refer 
phenomena to “‘nature”’ or to “‘law,’’ for these 
terms themselves demand explanation. A ‘“‘law’’ 
in nature is but a formulated statement of how 
men have always seen things act; the statement 
itself stops far short of reality because it offers 
no explanation of why the things observed act as 
they do. This is the fundamental question, 
which cannot be answered by any science that 
eliminates God. All men alike must agree that 
property in every form is conditioned absolutely 
on a power which man neither makes nor con- 
trols. The atheist or agnostic rests here. But 
the religious man, not content to remain sus- 
pended in the air, dissatisfied with explanations 
that are less clear than the fact itself, refers this 
power to God. 

The Stewardship of Man.—The second element 
in the doctrine of Christian stewardship is that 
man is a steward of all the things which pass 
through his hands. This follows inevitably from 
the fact that God, and not man, is the ultimate 
owner. If God creates, controls, and owns, 
while man is in possession and uses, we cannot 
escape the conclusions that man is only a steward 
and that his use of his possessions must coincide 
with God’s will and purpose. This finds support 
in reason, and in all human relations we apply 
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such a principle without question. It is an axiom 
of business that the man who holds the property 
of another does so at the owner’s will and is re- 
sponsible for its care and administration. 

This truth was clearly and explicitly expressed 
in the Christian revelation. The one thought in 
the parable of the talents (Matt. 25: 14-30) is 
that the idea of man’s stewardship over and ac- 
countability for the things God has given him 
is fundamental in the kingdom of God: ‘‘the 
kingdom of heaven is as a man going abroad who 
called his servants and delivered to them his 
property,’ and after a certain season the servants 
were called to an accounting and blessed or con- 
demned as they had been faithful or negligent 
in their stewardship. Here there is no question 
as to the position of men in the kingdom; the 
talents belonged to the master, he gave them 
freely to his servants, they were required to use 
them as he desired, and they were at last held 
responsible for such use. The same truth is 
brought out in the parable of the unjust steward 
(Luke 16: 1-8), in which the master occupies 
the position of owner and the servant that of a 
steward responsible for the proper use of wealth. 

Man's Use of Property—The third element in 
the doctrine of Christian stewardship is that man 
must use all of his property for the purposes of 
the kingdom of God. This also is an inevitable 
deduction from the facts of God’s ownership 
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and man’s stewardship and finds support in 
reason as well as in revelation. In no human 
relation do we find a man privileged to do as he 
pleases with the property of another; on the 
contrary, it is an accepted principle that renter, 
borrower, trustee, or steward should not use 
wealth he administers against the best interests 
of the owner. 

In the Christian life this applies not to a part 
of man’s possessions, but to all. The idea that a 
man should give a portion to the Church, after 
which he may do as he wishes with the remainder, 
finds no support in revelation or in Christian 
reasoning. The kingdom of God demands every- 
thing, and he is so far unchristian who uses even 
a dollar of money or an hour of time in such a way 
that the kingdom is hindered and not helped. 
We have already seen that in Jesus’s teaching 
the kingdom of God is the supreme good. Men 
are to seek it before food and clothing (Matt. 
6: 33; Luke 12: 31). If necessary to enter it they 
should give away everything they possess (Matt. 
1022 Polar 107245, Luke 18222? 12:33). «They 
should forsake their families, leave their dead 
unburied, cut off their hands, or pluck out their 
eyes. Of course it was not meant that people 
generally were to do any of these things; but 
they were to stand ready to so do if the kingdom 
needed such acts or could be advanced by them. 
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Jesus used such strong expressions to bring out 
the fact that his kingdom demands all. 

So the Christian has to ask himself with 
reference to his use of money: ‘‘ What effect will 
this expenditure have upon the kingdom of 
God?” And if he decides that any contemplated 
action will contribute to the ongoing of the world 
toward the ideal social order depicted by Jesus, 
then he may be assured of its legitimacy in the 
Christian plan of living. But if, on the contrary, 
any act cannot be thus defended, then its per- 
formance is decisively forbidden. This principle 
applies not alone to giving and spending, but also 
to the conduct of business in gaining. All life 
must be lived with the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom of brotherhood as its supreme aim. 

The Christian's Liberality—The fourth ele- 
ment in the doctrine of Christian stewardship is 
that man is obligated to devote a portion of his 
property to specifically religious causes. This is 
not in discharge of his stewardship but in ac- 
knowledgment of it; we discharge our steward- 
ship by living according to the Christian standard 
of life; we acknowledge it by supporting the dis- 
tinctly Christian institutions and influences which 
visibly represent and promote the kingdom. 

We have already pointed out that Jesus em- 
phatically and repeatedly insisted that it was 
the religious man’s duty to exercise a liberal 
charity to the poor and to the institutions of 
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religion. As he commanded the rich young ruler 
to give to the poor, so he commended the widow 
who gave all to the temple; and to even the 
Pharisee whose giving was a hypocrisy he re- 
marked, “‘Ye should not have left this undone.” 
This emphasis on liberality was renewed by St. 
Paul, as we have seen, and it was the central 
duty in the early Church. It has been true in all 
succeeding ages, for there has never been a time 
when giving was not recognized as a Christian 
virtue which met the approval and secured the 
blessing of God; there has never been a time when 
the parsimonious and “‘stingy’’ Christian was 
not regarded with aversion and contempt. 

It has been pointed out previously that charity 
originated in the practice of giving sacrificial 
meat to the poor on the theory that they were 
the heirs of the gods. The principle has persisted, 
and in every age the practice of liberality on 
behalf of less fortunate people has been among 
the first Christian duties. It was upon this that 
Christ so strongly insisted, and this also inspired 
the collections of St. Paul and his admonitions 
on the subject of giving. The poor and the un- 
fortunate were likewise the objects of the gen- 
ererosity of the early Church. 

The need for direct charity, however, decreased 
as the Church organization developed, for the 
Church established benevolent institutions which 
took over the care of the needy. Indeed, this 
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was the first step in its organization, for the first 
officials appointed had the responsibility placed 
upon them of receiving the gifts of the people 
and administering them. The Church has now 
become the world’s greatest agency of benevo- 
lence, and hence Christian people are rightly 
expected to bring their offerings to the Church 
rather than to apply them directly to charitable 
causes in haphazard fashion. It has long been 
recognized that direct charity to the poor is 
likely to result in much harm, giving opportunity 
to dishonest mendicants and tending to per- 
petuate the very condition it seeks to cure. 
Accordingly we find all cities organizing their 
relief agencies and urging the citizens to refrain 
from direct giving and pass their gifts through 
the recognized organization. 

Christian benevolence, then, in the true sense 
means the liberal and constant support of the 
agencies of the Church with which the Christian 
is allied. That there are other worthy causes 
goes without saying, but it remains true that the 
person who gives from the Christian motive and 
desires his gifts to count most should make the 
Church the foremost recipient of his liberality. 

Most gifts otherwise bestowed tend to become 
dissipated, but the Church gathers the offerings 
of many and is thereby able to accomplish won- 
ders by bringing the total to bear upon the prob- 
lem at hand. Large sums might be wasted by 
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being handed to beggars at the door; the same 
sums given to the endowment of an orphanage or 
an institutional home would render service for- 
ever and bless thousands. Alms given in cases of 
individual sickness deserve commendation, to 
be sure, but such funds would be infinitely more 
useful if given to the maintenance of a Christian 
hospital or clinic which extends a ministry of 
healing to multitudes. And the same is true of 
nearly all other forms of charity. The Church is 
the one agency whose direct and only purpose is 
benevolence, morality, service, religion, and the 
extension of the kingdom of God. The Christian 
man owes it support. To make it the chief agency 
of one’s service to the kingdom is the course of 
wisdom. 

How Much Should One Give?—In answer to 
this question several remarks should be made. 

First, it should be understood that in Chris- 
tianity there is no law of giving save the law of 
love. One is to give in proportion to his love for 
God and man, and aside from such love his giving 
will bring him little spiritual profit. The widow 
who cast her all into the treasury, the woman 
who broke the precious alabaster box, and the 
converted publican who gave half of his wealth to 
the poor were alike commended, not for the total 
value of their gifts, but for the love which prompt- 
ed them. If a Christian loves much, he will give 
much in proportion to his ability. 
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Second, the amount given should be a definite 
proportion of the income, regularly set aside and 
paid. This is not legalism; it is common intel- 
ligence applied to Christian giving. St. Paul 
was far from imposing a legal code upon his con- 
verts; yet he insisted that they should give pro- 
portionately and regularly: ‘‘On the first day of 
the week let each one of you lay by him in store, as 
God hath prospered him”’ (2 Cor. 16: 2). 

The haphazard giving by Christian people of 
whatever can be spared at a given moment is the 
very negation of the Christian idea of generosity. 
It runs directly counter to our practice in all other 
human relations. It is against the common sense 
of the world. It is the cause of much of the failure 
and impotency of the Church in promoting 
Christ’s kingdom. It casts a reflection upon our 
fidelity to God’s cause. It cannot be defended in 
reason. If we concede, as we must, that Chris- 
tian people are under an obligation to support the 
cause of Christ and their Church, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that the only sensible man- 
ner of rendering that support is for each Chris- 
tian, rich and poor alike, to set aside for the 
purpose a certain part of his income. This is not 
to specify any definite part, nor even to suggest 
that the ratio should in all cases be the same. 
But it is to say that the carelessness and neglect 
usually practiced in this regard is indefensible. 
A comparison of the books of the Church treasur- 
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er with the records of the income tax collector 
would cast an interesting, and perhaps scandal- 
ous, light upon the love and loyalty of many who 
profess allegiance to the Christian program. 

The Christian’s Tithe—A third remark should 
be made in answer to the question as to how much 
a Christian should give. It is that for the 
average Christian the tithe or tenth might well 
be regarded as the minimum of duty. There 
should be no misunderstanding at this point. 
The above statement is not based on the per- 
petual obligation of the ancient Hebrew law of 
the tithe, and it is not suggested that this law, 
or any other law on the subject, is binding. It 
is only to say that the Christian, with an in- 
finitely greater blessing, opportunity, and re- 
sponsibility, in common gratitude should devote 
to the kingdom of God at least as much as the 
old Hebrew gave to the temple. The early 
Church fathers were right in insisting that in 
this regard the Christian’s righteousness does 
not ‘‘exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees’’ unless the Christian exceeds them in 
the degree of generosity. 

If we look for any revelation on the subject, 
we are at once struck by the fact that in all his- 
tory no other portion has ever been mentioned 
save the tenth. If God ever had any other part 
in mind, he never made it known to men. We 
have already seen that Christ gave his indorse- 
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ment to the giving of tithes; though severe in 
his denunciation of many current practices, he 
let no criticism of this pass his lips. He went far 
beyond the tithe in his demands, asking that one’s 
whole store be given. 

The leading argument for regular and pro- 
portionate giving to the Church is a practical 
argument. Every consideration which prompted 
the giving of the tithe in ancient times applies 
with increased force to-day. If it was an element 
of God’s revelation when his cause was repre- 
sented by a handful of Hebrews in the backwoods 
of the world, is it reasonable to reduce our liberali- 
ty when his Church spreads from pole to pole 
and attempts the gigantic task of Christianizing 
the whole world and all its processes? If Church 
members universally measured up to even the 
Hebrew standard of giving, the financial dif- 
ficulties of the Church would all be solved, its 
benevolent causes and institutions would be 
enabled to function adequately and efficiently, 
the missionary enterprise would leap forward, 
and the ‘‘kingdoms of this world would become 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
alone is sufficient argument for the tithe; it 
should be the only argument desired by the man 
who is sincerely devoted to the kingdom of God. 

To What Should One Give?—The question 
arises, What are the proper objects of Christian 
benevolence? The answer is, Those causes which 
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are external to our personal interests and which 
contribute most to the extension of the kingdom 
of God. 

Let us consider the first principle—namely, 
the unselfishness of Christian giving. It is, of 
course, apparent that unless this element is 
present there can be no benevolence in any real 
sense of the word. The believer cannot discharge 
worthily his Christian stewardship by giving in 
response to the self-regarding impulses, and in 
degree as these impulses are absent does his 
generosity take on significance. It is significant 
to recall what we found in our previous discus- 
sion, that charity originated in the practice of 
giving the sacrificial offering to the poor and 
developed along the line of including needy 
persons outside the tribe or clan—hence further 
removed from all personal interests. 

This seems to be a truism which carries its 
proof on its face, but as a matter of fact most 
Christians do not wholly accept it in principle. 
How many ‘‘tithers’”’ enter against their tithe 
the cost of their Church paper, which is taken 
for the instruction and edification of the family? 
Most of our Christian giving is to the local 
Church, to its new building, its upkeep, its choir, 
the salary of its minister, and to similar sections 
of its local program. There is in this, to be sure, 
a strong element of disinterestedness, since the 
Church ministers to the whole community and 
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keeps alive the religion which inspires nearly all 
altruistic activity. But the local Church con- 
tributes to the personal spirituality of the mem- 
ber, it provides religious training for his children, 
it furnishes social contacts, it even increases the 
value of other property. It is therefore apparent 
that, while the local Church could in no wise be 
neglected without disastrous results, the man 
who makes its maintenance the sole, or even the 
main, object of his liberality is after all contribut- 
ing largely to his own interests. His giving is not 
wholly altruistic, but largely self-regarding. 

We face a grave danger at this point, for the 
Church of to-day is spending the greater portion 
of its wealth upon itself. A recent study has 
shown that during 1924 the Methodist Episcopal 
Church raised for salaries of pastors, current 
operating expenses, and churches and parsonages 
the vast sum of $66,064,595, while it raised for all 
benevolent outside causes, including the large 
funds of the Centenary and World Service for- 
ward movements, only $14,781,100. During 
the period from 1919 to 1924, inclusive, the giving 
of this great denomination for churches and par- 
sonages in the United States increased 122%, 
salaries increased 34%, and current expenses 
increased 64%. At the same time the total 
benevolent budget remained practically static. 
“Let it be said plainly and without equivoca- 





1Jones, in Christian Advocate (N. Y.), August 13, 1925. 
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tion,’ says Dr. E. Stanley Jones, ‘‘that the 
Church that is making its greatest and most 
continuous advances on the material side and its 
greatest decreases in the redemptive contacts 
with the unprivileged and unevangelized is 
headed straight for spiritual disaster. Unless 
that is changed, nothing can save us from being 
materialized. And if the Church is materialized, 
who will save America from materialism?”’ 

Stewardship and Mussions——The leading ob- 
ject of Christian generosity should be the cause 
of Christian missions. This does not mean that 
other causes should be neglected, but it does mean 
that the missionary cause is the most funda- 
mental interest of the Church and the very heart 
of the Christian program. All revelation in its 
progress has pointed in the direction of a mis- 
sionary religion which would encompass the 
whole earth and transcend all barriers of race, 
clime, and prejudice. The Old Testament revela- 
tion reached its glory in this message. The whole 
message, life, activity, and sacrifice of Jesus had 
this as its purpose, and he laid down as the 
charter of the Church for all time the Great Com- 
mission: ‘‘Go into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’’ St. Paul devoted his 
life to the same supremely important cause, and 
the most vital days of Christian history have been 
those in which the missionary zeal was most 
earnest. 
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What did our Lord mean—what could he have 
meant—by his teaching concerning the kingdom 
of God save that the Christian program was first 
of all to be a missionary program? For the king- 
dom men were required to give all—even life 
itself. And the progress of the kingdom means 
first the spread of the Christian message among 
all men everywhere. The kingdom of God is not 
necessarily synonymous with world evangeliza- 
tion, but in the nature of the case the spread of 
the kingdom is conditioned on world evangeliza- 
tion; the gospel must first be proclaimed before 
it can permeate and control the social order. 

It is a sign of the corruption of the Church 
and a departure from the Christian program 
when the cause of missions is subordinated to 
any other interest, and in all ages this has meant 
decay. The sincere and informed Christian 
cannot but be alarmed at the present tendency in 
Church affairs, the massing of vast wealth in 
property, the expenditure of huge sums for 
maintenance, and a decline in missionary zeal, 
During the year 1924 the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as has been said, spent nearly twenty- 
five million dollars on property at home, and at 
the same time was forced to cut its foreign mis- 
sionary appropriations from 30% to 50%, and 
in India alone dismissed 640 workers, closed 
twelve schools, and sent away 1,100 students, 
including 314 ministerial candidates. During 
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the year 1924 the regular missionary collections 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
decreased $113,034, while ministerial salaries 
increased $480,017 and the increase in the value 
of churches and parsonages was $17,738,757. 
As a result of such decreases its missionary 
agency incurred an indebtedness of nearly $1,- 
500,000 and was forced to cut appropriations 
40% in two years. 

Certainly one can only rejoice in the erection 
of elegant churches and the long overdue in- 
creases in ministerial support. But such dis- 
crepancies as the above figures indicate show an 
utter disregard of true Christian values. The 
extension of the kingdom of God among people 
who do not know its principles or share in its 
advantages is the primary Christian duty. That 
we are neglecting this in our zeal for material 
advancement is certain, as may be seen from the 
statistics of most of the great denominations of 
America. The facts indicate that the materialis- 
tic spirit of the age is touching the Church and 
influencing our giving. There is an urgent de- 
mand that the American Church put first things 
first—that it seek first the extension of the king- 
dom of God in the confident assurance that all 
things will then be added unto it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION—CHAPTER VI 


1. Define Christian stewardship. 
2. Discuss God’s ownership of everything. 
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3. In what sense is man a steward? What does this mean? 

4, On what principle is Christian giving based? 

5. Why should Christians give a definite part of their 
income? 

6. Give some reasons why the tithe should be the starting 
point of Christian giving? 

7. To what cause should we give? Is there any degree of 
self-interest in giving only to the maintenance of the local 
Church? 

8. Why should we make missions the leading object of 
our giving? 

9. Show that the Church is not doing this. 

10. What is the danger in the present policy of giving in 
the Church? 
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